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A Prayer 


Oh Jesus, pity those whom we have 
wronged! 


Ease thou the sting that cruel words 
of ours 

Planted in aching hearts already 
ull. 

Stay the cheap scandal that our 
foolish tale 

Set blazing through the town. Cor- 
rect the lie 

We told to lead another into harm. 

Walk every day beside our way- 
ward feet, 

Lift the crushed flowers, heal the 
worm we bruise. 

Take, as of old, our sins on Thee, 
and make 

The reparation, now beyond our 
power! 


—Elizabeth Clarke Kieffer. 


Let Heaven Be Like This 


Dear God, let Heaven be a place for me 

Like this—where I can see, and see, and see— 
Green drowsing slopes, where nestle homes of Love, 
With mountains blue, protectingly above; 

Where I may watch the pageantry of Day 
Unhampered—See Dawn’s trailing mists of gray 
Shot through with flame; and that give place to gold 


Daily Vacation Bible 
School at the 


Unionville, Pa., Church, 
Rev. Robert J. Urffer, 


pastor. 


Of Noon. Then later, as the day grows old, 
Reflected splendor from the Western sky, 

And Night’s wee lanterns swinging there on high! 
Where I may hear the call of whip-poor-will, 

The cricket’s cheerful chirp against the sill . 
Where I may find content, and feel Thy kiss 

Of Peace! Oh God, let Heaven be like THIS! 


—Grace Harner Poffenberger. 
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DICTATOR OR DEMOCRACY 

Rollins College, under the presidency of 
the versatile Hamilton Holt, has inaug- 
urated several methods calling for observa- 
tion and study on the part of educators. 
It has one unique chair, that of “Lecturer 
and Consultant on International Rela- 
tions,” occupied by John Martin, who fol- 
lows closely the development of the entire 
political world. During each year his lec- 
tures are given to the winter residents of 
Winter Park, Florida, as well as to the 
students, giving him an inspiring audience, 
but one that is also exacting. Having 
heard these lectures the past two years, I 
agree with the estimate of Ray Stannard 
Baker, that “it is doubtful, if one combed 
the country over, whether there could be 
found a more impartial, or realistic, or 
better-tempered treatment of the highly 
controversial affairs of this troubled world 
than Mr. Martin gives us,’ in his volume, 
“Dictators and Democracies Today” (The 
Rollins Press). 

The language of this book is refresh- 
ingly simple and the issues are defined 
with clarity, so that it is adapted, not 
only to students, but to the average in- 
telligent reader. The author, an English- 
man and English educated, has been here 
long enough to become sympathetically 
objective, gives us a sufficiently detached 
view and while he does not hesitate to 
draw conclusions, does so with persuasive 
modesty. By the use of concrete analysis 
and illustration, the issue between dicta- 
torship and democracy is revealed in a way 
that gives continuity of thought, although 
the subject matter is widely composite. 

“The Machinery of Peace” is described, 
as witnessed in the League of Nations and 
the Briand-Kellogg Pact “in perspective.” 
Prof. Martin shows us why we should not 
have expected too much of the League too 
soon. He does not share the frequent con- 
demnation, by his fellow-Britishers, of the 
delay of the United States in entering it. 
“We are bound to recognize that by trial 
and error, by the pragmatic method, we 
in the United States have discovered how 
to cooperate in the maintenance of peace 
without incurring the dangers ... ” of 
“complete absorption into the League.” 
The chief lesson we are learning is that 
“the peace of the world can be achieved 
only by laborious continuous effort.” 
Therefore we need, not only to deplore, 
but to understand the reasons for, “The 


DR. WOLFE RETIRES AT BOWLING 
GREEN 

(Don’t miss this interesting story of 
the rise and ministry of a former slave 
boy.) 

Dr. Wm. Wolfe, because of his age limit 
and impaired vision, has been retired by 
the Board of National Missions. He has 
been a teacher for 45 years. For 25 years 
he has been head of a very successful work 
in the Bowling Green Academy. The work 
now has been turned over to his wife, 
Mrs. H. M. Wolfe, who has been his con- 
stant companion in the work for years, 
and has virtually managed the work for 
the last 3 years because of his condition. 
Rey. Mr. Wolfe was born in Louisa Coun- 
ty, Va., during slavery days. He was sold 
with his mother on the block in Richmond, 
Va. His mother tells a very interesting 
story which is also very pathetic. “I was 
taken from my little girl and two other 
boys up to Richmond to be sold. That 
night more than 100 slaves spent the night 
in a stockade where they slept on straw. 


Breakdown of Disarmament.” We must 
go tar back into political and economie 
issues; “only by the settlement of these 
political matters can the settlement of the 
naval matters be procured.” There is no 
use in the United States discussing parity 
with Japan, for example, and ignoring the 
“dominant problem” of political relation- 
ship. 

This leads us to the question, “Must the 
United States fight Japan?” We need to 
go back into history. We cannot ask Ja- 
pan to forget our own past record. On 
the other hand we cannot ignore “the per- 
fidy which Japan has shown more than 
once.” “We are not going to trust to the 
honor of Japan.” Therefore Mr. Martin 
stands for an adequate United States 
Navy. However, “America may aim to 
be noble, proud, dignified, but not obstre- 
perous; determined to defend to the last 
gasp its home shores if necessary, but not 
committed to carry warfare thousands of 
miles across the ocean.” I rather think 
that our author has overlooked certain 
factors (e. g. Hawaii and the Philippines) 
which through the alleged “perfidy” of 
Japan, might make impossible the distine- 
tion as to where we should fight. While 
consideration is given to our exclusion 
laws I do not think that Professor Martin 
gives them large enough place as a factor 
that embarrasses our relations with Japan. 
On the whole he is less balanced in this 
chapter than elsewhere. For example, 
there is little use in assuring the Japanese 
that “the American people feel nothing 
but friendship for the people of Japan,” 
without more consideration to the exclu- 
sion policy than Professor Martin gives. 
Perhaps the reader should supplement 
Martin by Gulick (“Understanding Japan.” 
See our issue of May 9.) 

We need, evidently, “A New Strategy 
of Peace’: “The United States Senate 
sees no reason for coming to any agree- 
ment with anybody as to how we shall aet 
at a future time; but nothing is more 
dangerous than to drift on this question” 
(e. g. neutral rights in case of war). “We 
shall be asked to reverse the order (of 
Jefferson) and put the interests of com- 
merce prior to the interests of peace.” This 
is the wrong order. 

In the sections on “Three Dictatorships 
and Three Democracies” we are given a 
very good lesson in comparative politics. 
We should not simply condemn or applaud 


They sang the Spirituals nearly all the 
night, while I sat and prayed with my 
baby on my lap, that somehow I would 
be sold with him and that some day I 
might see my other children again. The 
sky never seemed so high as it did that 
night. Long before daybreak the slaves 
ceased their singing and prayers became 
silent. Just as plainly as ever I heard a 
voice saying, ‘Scratch your face, scratch 
your face.’ I don’t know why, but I obey- 
ed, and soon felt the blood dripping down 
on my hands and on my baby in my lap. 
When morning came I found my face 
swelling and very painful and the blood 
on my clothes and my baby. Soon a man 
appeared with a bucket of coffee and corn 
bread which he passed around. I was not 
hungry; I was thinking of my 3 children 
I had lost and of my baby that might be 
sold from me. The time came and we 
were placed on the block. I had had on a 
bonnet and when the men came around to 
look over the slaves they pushed back my 
bonnet and one man said, ‘This wench is 


Russia. We should observe and examine, 
“though scant parts of its experiment do 
we care to copy.” To understand dictator- 
ships we must understand the personal 
dictators. This Prof. Martin helps us to 
do. Mussolini “ean tell his people, per- 
haps, that his doctrine that a nation is 
judged by its military strength” is “work- 
ing out.” “The first steps may be easy; 
so is the descent to hell.” But at the end 
of the path of war-worship, of the glory 
of bloodshed, “lies a deep pool of blood,” 
which will submerge “his suffering nation 
in red ruin and death.” One is reminded 
of the business men who have showered 
adoration on Mussolini. 

Germany, under Hitler, has done eredit- 
able things. But at what a price? Sub- 
mission to slavery except by the Churches, 
and to a large extent by them. Hitler- 
ism’s doctrine of Teutonic superiority is a 


threat. Indeed “with dictators in auto- 
cratic power . . . Hurope’s outlook is dis- 
mal.” “Dictators bring war.’ 


Over against this dark background of 
war-psychology, we have the democratic 
ideals of France; Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity; Great Britain; Law, Order, 
Parliament; the United States; Life, Lib- 
erty and the Pursuit of Happiness. These 
are not yet eclipsed. “France is a demoe- 
racy with our ideals.” “Clasping hands” 
with Great Britain “we assure the world 
of a long period against a naval war.” The 
United States, whatever may be our pre- 
sent errors, is still “striving for a demoe- 
racy,” with high ideals. 


Finally, let us not forget youth. The 
dictators have captured it (I would add— 
for a time). The United States has an 
opportunity for a deeper hold on youth 
and its idealism, than these,—more funda- 
mental and permanent. Youth’s ideal is 
“altruistic service.’ We have a bigger 
appeal than the dictators. 

Well—if the preacher or layman is look- 
ing for a book which will help him to 
orientate his thinking and to see things 
in perspective, this is such a book. My 
own disagreement with some of Prof. Mar- 
tin’s conclusions as to definite action in 
specific cases, does not detract from the 
value of his policies nor from the ideals 
which are their ground. One is helped by 
him in these days of action on short dis- 
tances, to keep the long view. 


—Charles S. Macfarland. 


dead with the scrofula, but if you throw 
her in I will give you $800 for that boy!’ 
I was glad, for I could at least have one 
of my children with me.” 

They were taken to Tennessee. Time 
went on and Amelia was placed at the 
head of a kitchen. Her baby was taken 
from the breast that the master’s baby 
might be placed there, because of his ill 
health, and might grow stronger. Then ac- 
cording to slave custom, Amelia took to 
herself another husband. The Yankees 
were stationed at Cumberland Gap, not 
far removed from the plantation where 
Amelia was located. Billie had grown to 
be a good sized boy. News of freedom 
was being talked hopefully among the 
slaves. Many slave-owners were convert- 
ing their slaves into money, especially 
where mortgages on farms were concerned. 


The story follows the second effort to — 
sell Billie, as told by his mother. “I had ~ 


started from the kitchen to the big house 


with a large pitcher of water, and when © : 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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A CLASSIC OF PERSONAL RELIGION 


The other day the writer thought about some friends of 
his whom he has heard speaking rather slightingly of an old 
book—a book that ought to be greatly cherished by us all, 
but which, alas, is regarded by some pastors and people in 
our Church as an antique, outworn and no longer useful. 
It was our privilege to hear a series of lectures at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, by the world-renowned 
scholar, Dr. James Moffatt, translator of the Bible, on Five 
Classics of Personal Religion. It was his design to select 
the five books in the devotional literature of the Christian 
Church which had helped him most in his personal life. To 
be sure, every age produces some devotional literature peculi- 
arly its own, but only a few of these books survive their age. 
Dr. Moffatt defined a “classic” of devotional literature as 
a book to which men go back century after century to find 
strength and consolation. In it they hear the very heart- 
beats of religion, and from it they receive blessing and 
light for the journey. Joseph Conrad in one of his novels 
describes a traveler as one who has an increasing “grasp of 
real human affairs—the great and pitiful affairs concerned 
with bread and love and obscure, hitherto unexpressed 
needs, which drive great crowds to prayer in the holy places 
of the earth.”’ To come into touch with such a soul is to 
'. experience the blessing of rain on a dry, parched land. 
Grace comes down like dew on the hearts of men. 

When one has found help in such a book, why should he 
not bear testimony to the fact that it has nourished his 
soul? This is what Dr. Moffatt did in his edifying ad- 
dresses. Four of the masterpieces of spiritual helpfulness 
named by him were “The Love of God,” by Francis de 
Sales; “Pilgrim’s Progress,’ by John Bunyan; “Treatise 
on “Christian Perfection,’ by Wm. Laws; and “Endeavors 
After the Christian Life,” by James Martineau. But it is 
the first and foremost of these five classics of devotion, as 
selected by Dr. Moffatt, of which we write here in partic- 
ular. It is The Heidelberg Catechism. 

In selecting books for the heart, Dr. Moffatt described 
this great little book as “a pearl of 16th Century religion.” 
A pearl in an oyster generally comes from a speck of irrita- 
tion, and this pearl of religion came into being because of a 
little spot of irritation between Calvinists and Lutherans. 
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Frederick, the great Elector of the Palatinate, believed in an 
intelligent religion, and he commissioned two brilliant young 
men of the University of Heidelberg, respectively 26 and 
28 years of age, to prepare this catechism, which was dated 
Tuesday, Jan. 19, 1563, in the year of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. It was intended to help all Christians, and 
pastors and teachers particularly, to understand their re- 
ligion—and admirably it fulfils this purpose. Dr. Moffatt 
admits he is suspicious of much that is called Christian 
Education in our time, which he finds to be an “innocuous 
and unfruitful self-deception.” Before you can presume 
to convey religion to others, you must have an immortal 
religion to convey. The Heidelberg Catechism starts with 
the Christian religion, said Dr. Moffatt, and never for a 
moment wanders away into pseudo-psychological diversions. 
The outcome is a prophetic conviction about God, and 
Christ, and the undying soul, without the use of any 
artificial stimuli for the religious instincts. “Great thoughts 
come from the heart,’ it is true; and John Morley added, 
“Yes, but they must go around by the head.” Here is a 
book inspired to remind us that devotion, in order to be 
real, must be constantly “fed by great ideas.” In this won- 
derful document you can find the prophetic teaching of Cal- 
vinism at its best. Based on the Epistles of Paul most 
directly, it has been charged that it contains more of St. 
Paul than of the Gospel. It must also be admitted that it 
cannot be profitably used to teach little children, unless it 
is simplified and interpreted by the pastor. But if the pas- 
tor himself understands it, he will have little difficulty in 
imparting its profound truths to others. 


After describing its contents and divisions, in which he 
spoke eloquently of the Catechism’s emphasis on Christian- 
ity as a religion of relationship to Another, to Whom we 
belong both in body and soul, not a mere religion of feel- 
ing, but of confident trust, and a religion which exalts 
service to our fellows as the true expression of gratitude 
for our redemption from sin and misery, Dr. Moffatt recom- 
mended this 16th century “pearl” for all Christians today 
as a well of inspiration in which there are to be found 
“fresh waters for personal devotion.” Let those in our 
own fellowship who have underestimated this treasure- 
house and were almost ready to neglect it altogether listen 
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to the glowing appreciation, which comes from Union Semi- 
nary, of all places, and from one of the major prophets of 
our time. 

In conclusion, Dr. Moffatt found as outstanding char- 
acteristics of the Heidelberg Catechism two notes especially 
needed in these days of “flabby religion” and “sham spir- 
itual interest”: I. Unflinching loyalty to God—a loyalty 
willing to renounce all creatures rather than to do the least 
thing contrary to His will; and Il. A persistent and whole- 
some cross-examination of one’s conscience, such as can 
rarely be found in all literature—a summons to a Christlike 
love that will never hesitate to do good even to our worst 
enemies. Pastors and people of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church, have yow appreciated as you should have 
done this little book by Olevianus and Ursinus, known as 
The Heidelberg Catechism? 


ES 
WHEN THE PARSON CALLS 


A lady, when her husband returned from his day’s work, 
met him with tears. She said, “Oh, the new minister called 
here and I had on my gingham dress and my second-best 
transformation!’ Between sobs she continued to relate 
that she had been so flabbergasted that she had been unable 
to think of anything religious to say and that after her 
visitor had gone she had been too greatly upset to prepare 
any dinner. As a matter of fact her pastor had not called 
to see her handsome gown or her Sunday transformation ; 
nor had he noticed that she was looking other than whole- 
some and charming. 

A great many people fail absolutely to understand the 
purpose and spirit of a modern pastoral call. The worthy 
minister does not go about in a perfunctory way, as one 
compelled to make official contacts with his people and to 
discuss with them subjects foreign to their ordinary thought. 
He calls because he wants to get acquainted with folks just 
as they are when not on exhibition, to establish real friend- 
ship with them, to put himself in a position to speak to 
them intelligently from the pulpit and to give them help- 
ful counsel in the great exigencies of their lives. His ideal 
is to become a useful member of every family in his parish. 

What if he does catch a woman in the midst of her 
housecleaning? There should be no embarrassment on 
either side. He will have sense enough not to make a long 
stop; and if he can laugh and help hang a couple of curtains 
his afternoon may be exceedingly successful. When the 
parson calls he is trying to develop the general feeling that 
he really belongs to his people and his people really belong 
to him. —G. E. H. 
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BACK AT THE OLD TRICKS 


The Churchman is undoubtedly right in saying, as it 
does in the issue of July 15, that ‘Gangster films are back!” 
Broadway is ablaze with bright lights which proclaim that 
scores of scenarios continue to picture the most degrading 
aspects of gang lawlessness and to use the abominable lingo 
of the underworld. We have repeated on several occasions 
that only eternal vigilance on the part of good people 
would keep the producers on their good behavior. The 
reforms brought about by the League of Decency have been 
shortlived, and the same old underworld pictures are now 
being shown on the screen, as The Churchman puts it, 
“under the slimy excuse of glorifying the ‘G’ men!” The 
reviewer of the New York Sun says, “Hollywood’s dis- 
covery of the Department of Justice proved an excellent 
excuse for viewing the gunman atmosphere and crescendo 
pace of so many old hits.’’ Here again are “detailed revel- 
ations of crook methods, deliberate murders, consummate 
brutality”; here are just the things most unsafe for chil- 
dren to see and hear, scenes which cause thousands of boys 
and girls to “sit quivering with unleashed hysteria,’ and as 
Justice Panken of New York said about three boys of 11 
and 13 years who murdered an old man after frequenting 
picture houses showing gangster pictures, “the effect was to 
undermine what little moral fiber these boys had.” No 
wonder if religious leaders are inclined to echo and re-echo 
The Churchman’s charge against the Movie Trust, “We 
have been betrayed again!” 
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CALLING FOR THE PILOT 


The ship was nearing New York harbor about the middle 
of the forenoon. A heavy fog had settled over the sea and 
all during the previous night, every sixty seconds, the horn 
sounded out our approach. The captain was on the bridge, 
a sailor in the lookout, speed was slackened and every pre- 
caution made for a safe landing. Presently we stopped 
altogether and the ship began to call for a harbor pilot. It 
was repeated again and again, until, through the mist we 
could hear voices. Then, presently and suddenly out of the 
unseen appeared the pilot standing erect in his little craft, 
but seemed as if he was walking on the waters. He took 
the helm and, knowing the way, soon had us safely in port 
where friends were waiting. 


Life is like that. And when its home-going and friends 
are waiting over there, we want to get safely to port. We 
call for the Harbor Pilot. Our misty failing faculties may 
not be able to see Him at once, but voices and faith give 
hope and assurance. Then, out of the invisible comes One 
who knows the way, takes the helm, and lands us safely 
on Canaan’s shore. 


“When at last I near the shore 
And the fearful breakers roar, 
Wondrous Sovereign of the sea, 
Jesus, Saviour, pilot me.” 
—‘Double A.” 
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A DANGEROUS BILL 


A bill which contains a most insidious menace to the in- 
dividual rights of free speech has slipped through the 
United States Senate with but little notice, but has not as 
yet been acted on by the House. We agree that the time 
to register a decided protest against it is now, before it suc- 
ceeds in muzzling peace advocates in true Nazi fashion. 

It is entitled “a bill to make better provision for the gov- 
ernment of the military and naval forces of the U. S. by the 
suppression of attempts to incite the members thereof -to 
disobedience.”’ Since existing laws adequately punish 
disaffection, mutiny or disobedience in the army or 
navy, or any conspiracy among civilians to incite such 
disaffection, it would appear that this bill is quite 
unnecessary except as a Fascist attempt to chain any 
single citizen who dares to speak or write an opinion 
that might be construed as hostile to the military 
forces or the military system. Among the potent reasons 
brought forth against such a measure are these: “It could 
easily be used to prosecute and even persecute persons who 
have no intention of inciting soldiers or sailors to dis- 
obedience and in cases where no such result could be shown. 
It could be used to punish citizens who protest against the 
use of the National Guard in strikes, or for other police 
purposes. It could create governmental control by prosecu- 
tion of publishers or distributors of anti-war books and 
periodicals.” Indeed it is felt that in effect this bill would 
create an ex post facto censorship of the press. Is this the 
sort of law we need in America? Is it in harmony with 
the finest traditions and aspirations of the Republic? We 
are persuaded it is not. 

ooo ee 


IS THE GOVERNMENT ABOVE THE LAW? 


Abraham Lincoln’s warning about the damage that dis- 
respect for law had worked and would in the days to come 
inflict upon the Republic has been justified over and over 
in more recent years, and today nobody needs the admoni- 
tion more than some sworn officials of our Government, 
whose evil example in regard to the 18th Amendment is 
again exhibited to regard to other assurances and guarantees 
which have been openly flouted. There was a time when 
Uncle Sam’s word was as good as his bond; one wonders 
just how much either is worth today. Clouds and darkness 
are round about us where there is moral uncertainty and 
confusion. The very idea of repudiation would once have 
been nauseating, if not unthinkable ; but now stomachs have 
grown far less delicate. Many seem no longer to feel out- 
raged by the insistence of high officials of our nation that 
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the government should try to shut out from the courts citi- 
zens who seek to recover taxes paid and damages incurred 
under a law declared invalid by the Supreme Court. “Before 
the Age of Devalued Gold,” says the New York Times, 
“such an argument in behalf of the Administration would 
have seemed incredible.” 


In defending the rights of the citizen to have his day in 
court against such arbitrary power, Senator Borah calls 
it a “falsehood” and a “‘libel on free government” to deny 
the right of any citizen to sue the sovereign. He finds it 
an application of the ancient fiction that “the King can do 
no wrong.” We certainly share Mr. Borah’s inability to 
“conceive why, when a citizen is wronged under a free gov- 
ernment, he shouldn’t have a right to be heard.”” We are 
glad an influential paper like the Times bravely says: “That 
the government having inflicted the wrong should refuse to 
remedy it is a bit too raw, even in these days of hit-or-miss, 
helter-skelter legislation.” Such attempts only serve to 
inspire and encourage more far-reaching disrespect for law. 
Isn’t it queer that with all our unsparing denunciation of the 
ruthless dictatorships of Europe, in all their varying forms, 
we should yet seem willing to imitate their example in some 
of its most dangerous policies and methods? Ruthless- 
ness and injustice can never be condoned in a free land. 
No citizen has the right to think himself to be so big as to be 
“above the law’; the same is equally true of the govern- 
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THE “KOOLAVATOR” 
(A Paratruable) 


There came a salesman, one day, to the door of a good 
woman’s home and when she had come to the door he told 
her all about the wonderful, new “Koolavator” which he 
had for sale. He explained how it would keep things placed 
therein at just the right temperature, and would freeze ice 
cubes for ice water, and do many other wonderful things, 
and it would cost her just 15 cents a day for a thousand 
days. 

And the woman said, “That is just grand; send one up”; 
and she signed a pledge card to pay 15 cents a day for a 
thousand days. 

And the next week the Every-Member Canvassers called 
on her and asked her if she could pledge 15 cents a week 
for 52 weeks for her Church. And the woman demurred 
much, and said she could not pay more than 10 cents a 
week, and besides that, she would not sign a pledge card 
because she did not believe in pledging for something when 
she was not sure she could get the money. 

—Now and Then. 


* * 


EDITORIAL FREEDOM 


We were of course much interested to read that Dr. Wm. 
B. Creighton, the able editor of The New Outlook, official 
paper of the United Church of Canada, has come off vic- 
torious in a foolish attempt made to muzzle him. It seems 
that one of the Boards of that Church singled out the 
paper for adverse criticism. Dr. Creighton exercised his 
prerogative to reply editorially and we may add vigorously 
to this criticism. The head of the publishing committee 
saw the editorial in proof, and ordered the presses stopped 
and the editorial suppressed. Immediately the highest 
authority in the Church ordered this action reversed and 
the editorial released, and this was done. 

It is quite correct, as The Christian Leader says, that 
men will be of no use as editors unless they insist on free- 
dom, and then use that freedom with sense and kindness. 
Dr. James R. Joy, editor of The Christian Advocate, gives 
the rule in Methodism as follows: “Editorial freedom is a 
constantly recurring topic. The accepted principle in Meth- 
odism is that the editor of a Church paper has absolute 
control of the matter which he prints or declines to print. He 
is responsible. He can be punished in Church, criminal 
or civil courts if he abuses this freedom. But neither the 
publishers nor any Conference or Board may dictate to 
him, though they are free to criticize his judgment.” 


This is an excellent rule, and it seems to us a necessary 
attitude. After 18 years in the editor’s chair we can con- 
scientiously say that, no matter how many bouquets or 
brickbats were thrown in our direction, no official or Board 
of our Church has ever attempted by even a syllable to 
dictate the policy of the MESSENGER or to prevent the fullest 
expression of conviction on the part of the editor. Our 
people would not put up with a rubber stamp in this job. 
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REFLECTED “GLORY” 


A German scientist who has been making a study of hen- 
pecked husbands finds them to be “‘oversensitive, weak, shy 
persons who, fearing the bright light, prefer to live always 
in the shadow, and who, doubtful of their own courage, 
must be forced to do something.”’ On the other hand, he 
reports that, as a rule, only women who have their hus- 
bands under their thumb are hysterical. It would seem 
therefore that, in order to cure hysteria, it will be necessary 
to abolish henpecked husbands. But how? This scientist, 
Dr. Giehm, who conducts a sanatorium for nervous cases, 
is sure the causes of hysteria among married women are 
not to be found, as has been so often claimed, in the egotism 
of husbands, which is said to be a peculiarity of married 
men, nor in the inability of these husbands to understand 
the spiritual life of their wives or to enter sympathetically 
into their feminine complexes and inhibitions. For the 
most part, husbands of these neurasthenic women are weak, 
unbalanced, colorless—but the good Doctor does not say 
whether they were that way before marriage or became that 
way afterward. At any rate, it is not surprising that these 
days of feminism seem to provide a record crop of “hen- 
pecks.” It reminds one of the biography written of a sup- 
posed man whose whole life was “lived in the shadow.” 
It was as follows: “His life on earth was divided into three 
periods. In the first he was known as the son of his mother ; 
in the second he was known as the husband of his wife; 
and in the third he was known as the father of his daughter.” 
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THE CARBON OF CHARACTER 


You put a log in one of the newly invented vacuum 
furnaces. In a little time everything in that wood that can 
be consumed is destroyed. But always there remains an 
indestructible element, an irreducible minimum that no 
present skill of man can burn. This is pure carbon. Whence 
came it? It was drawn from the sun. The tree out of 
which this log was hewn absorbed day by day by means of 
its leaves the element that now is permanent. The carbon 
is sunlight imprisoned. 

And thus from the Sun of Righteousness may we draw 
that irreducible element of character that no hard experi- 
ence of life, no care or trouble, can weaken. To show 
forth that calm, brave residue of soul that cannot be crushed 
or broken is one of the best ways of revealing our fellow- 
ship with Christ. —A.A 
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ANOTHER BAD MOVE 


On July 25 the President of the United States declared 
for taxation of corporation and inheritance and private 
gifts to educational institutions. If such a proposition be- 
comes law, we need scarcely warn our readers that it will 
be a serious blow to the development of all educational 
institutions supported by the Church. We quite agree also 
with Dr. Gould Wickey, of the Council of Church Boards 
of Education, that this would be “another step towards 
regimentation of education and religion” in our country. 
It is a plan that should be strenuously resisted by the 
friends of education and religion. To be sure, a Govern- 
ment so greedy for revenue that it has been willing to “cash 
in” on the thirst for alcoholic liquors can hardly be expected 
to be squeamish about discouraging gifts for higher educa- 
tion. But good citizens can help to prevent such folly by 
writing or wiring their convictions to Senator Pat Harri- 
son, U. S. Senate, Chairman of the Senate’s Finance Com- 
mittee. About the last thing that should now be attempted 
is to secure taxes at the expense of our Churches and 
Church schools. 
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The Thoughts 


An Imaginary Church Supper 


This seems to be an old idea that’s get- 
ting a new popularity. 

It may be an outgrowth of the corn-and- 
hog checks for not raising corn and hogs, 
and the payments for not growing wheat 
and cotton. In fact, it’s much the same 
sort of a scheme. 

The Ladies’ Aid announces an Imaginary 
Supper—or Dinner, as may be preferred. 
The ladies tell you to eat a real supper 
before assembling in the Church dining- 


room. But they surround the Imaginary 
Supper with as much mystery as they 
please. 

Then, with whatever variations in the 


program can be worked out by an inventive 
committee, each lady brings to the Church, 
as a gift, the cost of what she would have 
provided if she had been asked to help 
prepare a real supper. 

The guests—including the ladies them- 
selves, of course, since the usual customs of 
Church suppers must be respected—con- 
tribute individually the amount that a real 
supper would have cost them. 

All sorts of incidental program features 
are added; and I am told that at such af- 
fairs a good time is usually enjoyed by all. 

Consider the idea’s good points. No 
woman has to spend a warm afternoon in 
her own kitchen. Nobody gets hot and 
bothered from working in the Church 
kitchen. There’s no food left over; no 
dishes must be washed; no expenses have 
to be deducted. On that side, the event is 
a hundred per cent velvet. 

I don’t advocate “Imaginary Church 
Suppers” as a steady diet, but for occa- 
sional use they would seem to have their 
points. 


Five Acres of Social Menace 


We’ve got our gardens this year. Last 
year, in my section, a garden was a pitiful 
thing; dry and scorched and fruitless. 

This year the rains have come, and every- 
thing is changed. My own garden isn’t 
much, as gardens go; but compared with 
what it was last year it is a vest-pocket 
edition of Eden before the Fall. 

Just across the way, though, there’s a 
five-acre. patch which is worse this year 
than last. When we had no rain it was 
at least harmless. But now it is a propa- 
gation-center for all the weeds of our 
section. 

Nobody has paid any attention to it, and 
already it has produced enough weed-seed 
to make trouble for everybody in the neigh- 
borhood. 

Oh, yes; I know we should have ganged 
up on it and made it decent. One of my 
neighbors has been getting after me about 
it. “Why, Justus,” he said. “just a few 
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of us could have cleaned up that patch, and 
the weeds would not have gone to seed.” 

He was right, but I saw in his words a 
chance for a bit of what I still think was 
“sensible mischief.” 

This man is a member of our Church, and 
he’s very much opposed to our pastor’s ac- 
tivity in community affairs. He often says 
that if we will only attend to the Church’s 
job of saving souls the ending of social 
evils will take care of itself. 

So I said to him, “Well, Erastus, you 
may be right. But we’ve all been busy 
with our own places, and you can’t deny 
that they look pretty fine this summer.” 

“Yes, I know,” he said. “But that patch 
is a positive eyesore now; and think of the 
work it will make for us all next year.” 

“You must have changed your mind, 
Erastus,’ I told him, “about our pastor. 
He’s trying to do something with the moral 
weed patches of the town, but you’ve 
seemed to think that if he’d attend to his 
own Church garden these other places 
wouldn’t bother anybody. 

“T never said that,” Erastus denied, with 
some heat. “But my contention is that if 
you get people saved they’ll quit their 
meanness, and there’ll be none of what 
you call moral weed patches.” 

“Maybe,” I half admitted, “but I doubt 
it’s as simple as that. You know yourself 
that the. first thing we’d have to do with 
this five acres would be to go into it with 
scythes and grubbing hoes and even axes. 
Look at all the big weeds and brush and 
saplings on it.” 

“T know,” he said, “but we could do it, 
and it would help all the gardens and lawns 
in the neighborhood.” 

“You're right,” I said, for I knew he was 
half-right, anyway. “But this is a job for 
all of us. It’s too big for any one man. As 
you say, we could do it. And that’s what 
our pastor says. He believes we have to 
get rid of a good many things in this town 
before we can hope to save its individual 
souls. And at the beginning, anyway, he 
thinks it’s an affair of cutting down and 
rooting out, a kind of social surgery, if you 
like.” 

“Well, I don’t,’ he said. “You can’t 
argue about souls the same way you do 
about gardens and weed-patches.” 

“Jesus did,’ I said. “Don’t you remem- 
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ber His story of the vineyard: ‘There was 
a man that was a householder, who planted 
a vineyard, and set a hedge about it, and 
digged a winepress in it, and built a tower, 
and let it out to husbandmen, and went 
into another country. And when the sea- 
son of the fruits drew near, he sent his 
servants to the husbandmen, to receive his 
fruits.’ He had the patch cleaned up before 
he expected it to become a source of profit.” 

Right there my neighbor heard his wife 
calling him to supper. 


“Heaven” in an Old Song Book 


The other night I was rummaging among 
some stored-away books, and among them 
I found an old Sunday School and prayer 
meeting song book. 

Ifow familiar the thing looked! And yet 
how strange! As I leafed it through I 
found song after song, once prime favor- 
ites, which we don’t sing any more. 

I took the book to the piano, and, in 
my clumsy two-fingered fashion, began to 
pick out the long-neglected tunes. 

In a few minutes I knew why some of 
these songs had fallen to disuse. They 
were about heaven. 

Probably we believe in heaven as much, 
in our Church, as we ever did. I know I 
do. But for some reason or other we don’t 
sing about it as much as we once did. 

And the queer thing is that the songs we 
have dropped are not those of the really 
imaginative writers, from Bernard of 
Cluny’s “Jerusalem the Golden,” to Fred- 
erick Faber’s “Hark, Hark, My Soul’; but 
the songs with “tump-tump” refrains which 
were in all the books when I was a boy. 
“Q Sweet and Blessed Country” is still 
used, but not “There is a Happy Land.” 

I wondered why, and I think I found 
part of the answer. 

The great hymns of heaven, like the won- 
derful pictures in Revelation, are still used 
because they are clearly imaginative, and 
truly noble. The songs we have discarded 
were neither. They were often sensuous 
and sentimental, shallow and self-centered. 

Yet I think there is another reason, not 
only for the change in singing fashions, 
but for the same kind of change that has 
come in preaching fashions. 

This is a time when we believe more that 
heaven is a condition of the human spirit 
than a location. Why, I know at least two 
men in our town who have heaven in their 
lives right now. 

They don’t shut their eyes to the evil 
around them. They don’t escape the pain 
and hurt of other men’s wickedness and 
folly. They don’t live above the griefs of 
their own homes. 

But neither does God! God pities, God 
is grieved, God is hurt by wickedness 
and ingratitude of men. Yet where God is, 
heaven is. 


“Where to Go When Trouble Comes” 


“Call upon me in the day of trouble: I will deliver thee and thou shalt glorify me.”’—Psalm 50:15. 
(A Sermon of Helpfulness and Comfort by CLARENCE Epwarp Macartney, D.D.) 


There are some books which we read 
with delight as children, and then read 
with a new interest when we have be- 
come men and have put away childish 
things. Perhaps that is one of the tests 
of a great book. Robinson Crusoe is such 
a book. Crusoe is a man who not only 
passes through extraordinary adventures, 
but he is a notable theologian and Christian. 
DeFoe fills his book with sound and prac- 
tical observations on Christianity and the 
Christian life. 

When Crusoe had been for some con- 
siderable time on his solitary island, he fell 
sick with the fever and thought that he 


was going to die. Directed by Heaven, as 
he did not doubt, he searched in a chest 
which he had salvaged from the wreck of 
his ship for medicine for his sickness. 
When he opened the chest he found the 
medicine for the body, but also medicine 
for the soul—a Bible. After he had taken 
the medicine, he opened the Bible, and 
the first words that he read were these: 
“Call on me in the day of trouble, and I 
will deliver thee; and thou shalt glorify 
me.” At once the words made a great 
impression on his mind, and he began to 
entertain the hope that God might deliver 
him out of his distress and trouble and 


bring him back to his fellowmen. Before 
he lay down that night he did what he 
had never done before in his life. He 
kneeled down and prayed that God would 


fulfill that ,promise to him—that if he 


called upon Him in the day of trouble 
He would deliver him. ‘Then he fell into 
a deep and untroubled sleep. The same 
text came to his mind after he had seen 
the footprint of a savage on the sands 
and had fled in terror to his castle and 
pulled his ladder up after him. “Call upon 
me in the day of trouble, and I will deliver 
thee, and thou shalt glorify me.” This 
gave him new courage and new hope. 
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The promise of this Psalm is good not 
only for a lonely, shipwrecked mariner like 
Robinson Crusoe, but for all travellers and 
pilgrims as they pass through this world, 
where trouble is as sure to meet them as 
it met Robinson Crusoe on his island. What 
we have here is the Divine Cure for 
Trouble. The text brings to our mind, 
first, the fact of trouble in human life; 
second, where to go and what to do in the 
time of trouble; and third, what God has 
promised to do in return, and the result in 
man’s life. 


I. THE FACT OF TROUBLE. Trouble 
must have high uses in life. Imagine life, 
if you can, without any trouble. Suppose 
everyone had come to the Church this 
morning without an ache, or a pain, or a 
worry, in absolute content and peace, 
What would be the result of such a state 
of life? It is difficult to imagine life 
constituted as other than it now is. But 
if there were no trouble or adversity in 
life, there would be no field for the exer- 
cise of virtues which we consider the high- 
est things of the soul. There would be no 
theater for the display of patience, kind- 
ness, endurance, courage, sympathy, self 
control, and faith. What would life be 
without those virtues? “Because they have 
no changes,’ said the Psalmist of pros- 
perous, but godless, people in his day, 
“they fear not God.” It is a mistake to 
think of trouble as separating men from 
God. In trouble, God draws nigh to us; 
and we have the opportunity to draw nigh 
unto Him. 

But whatever we think about the uses 
of trouble, trouble is here. There is no 
doubt about that. Man is born to trouble 
as the sparks fly upward. Light a fire of 
brush at night and watch the sparks fly 
upward. Bring a human life into the 
world and mark the troubles which that 
life must encounter. There are all kinds 
of troubles; troubles of the body, troubles 
of the mind—far deeper than those of the 
body—“Canst thou minister to a mind dis- 
eased?” There is poverty and disappoint- 
ment and sorrow and loneliness and fear 
and dread of the unknown, and death, 
which men fear as the greatest of their 
troubles, and yet which puts an end to all 
the troubles of this life. Let none think 
that he has a monopoly of trouble. 


“Tf every man’s internal care 
Were written on his brow, 

How many who our envy share 
Would have our pity now?” 


Il. WHERE TO GO WHEN TROUBLE 

COMES. The lonely navigator, sick in 
body and shaking with fear, when he saw 
the footprint of a savage, is a true type 
of man as he passes through this world. 
‘Trouble comes, but man does not need to 
‘meet it alone. “Call on me in the day of 
trouble and I will deliver thee.” 
' This means that there is One beyond 
and above man; that there is a “Rock that 
is higher than I;” that other than material 
forces are operating in the world, and 
that the highest powers are spiritual. God 
offers Himself to us. “Call upon me.” In 
the Bible God is not revealed as just a 
theological or philosophical conception, but 
“the performing God”; and not only that, 
but the covenant-making God Who prom- 
ses to do something when we ourselves 
do what He would have us do. “Call upon 
me.” Upon whom do men call in the time 
of trouble? Some eall on the doctor, the 
lawyer, the banker, the minister, the 
friend; and all that is good, for all of these 
may be the agents through whom God 
works deliverance. But that, by itself, is 
not calling on God. God says, “Call upon 
Me.” That means that He is there; that 
He is here; that He is not a God Who can- 
not be touched with a feeling for our in- 
firmities, and that there is no place where 
earth’s sorrows are more felt than up in 
heaven. 

III. WHAT' GOD PROMISES TO DO. 
“J will deliver thee.” There is nothing 
obscure, ambiguous or uncertain about 
that. “Call on me; I will deliver.” What 
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man is to do, and what God promises to do 
in return, 

There are plenty of people in the world 
who ean testify to what they call “auswer- 
ed” prayer; that is, they asked for certain 
things under certain conditions, and the 
answer came in a way that they could not 


doubt. The circumstances were such that 
they could not regard them as just a 


happen-so or a chance event, but what had 
been timed and arranged by a higher Will 
than ours. This is of a nature to encour- 
age men in prayer. 

But that is not the only kind of an- 
swered prayer; perhaps not the most im- 
portant kind. Nor can it be said that God 
delivers us only when He grants us the 
particular thing for which we have asked. 
What shall we say of cases where men 
called upon God, and, apparently, God did 
not answer? What is the reason? Was 
it because God did not hear? Or, if He 
did hear, did not care? Or was it because 
there is no God to hear? “Call upon me, 
and I will deliver thee” was the working 
faith of the man who prayed. But let us 
see what happened. You prayed to be de- 
livered from a disease, a thorn in the flesh; 
but the sickness was not removed. You 
prayed that in some way your property, 
for which you had toiled and sacrificed, 
might be saved; but deliverance did not 
come; the house was sold, and you lost 
your property. You prayed to be delivered 
from some domestic distress or unhappi- 
ness; but the distress remained with you. 


THE STREET OF LIFE 


I walk along the Street of Life, 
On every side is sin and strife; 


But when I turn my eyes above, 
I realize that God is Love. 


—Grenville Kleiser 


You asked to be delivered from some un- 
just or unkind persecution; but the cir- 
cumstances were not changed. You prayed 
that the life of your child might be spared; 
but the child died. What then? Shall we 
delete this verse, and all others like it, 
from the Bible, and take out of our creed 
this promise, “Call on me in the day of 
trouble, and I will deliver thee’? Why 
were we not delivered? Was there some- 
thing wrong in the manner of our prayer? 
Was there a lack of faith in God, or, dark- 
est of all thoughts, is there no God to 
whom to pray? 

No; that is not the explanation. God 
can deliver us without granting the partic- 
ular thing for which we ask. This great 
promise is not to be without the conclud- 
ing clause, which tells us of the result in 
man’s life: “Thou shalt glorify my name.” 
That, remember, is always the great end 
of man’s life. “The chief end of man is 
to glorify God.” 

Let us see how God has more than one 
way of answering our prayers, and how 
always He delivers us according to His 
promise. 

There was the case of St. Paul, who had 
his thorn in the flesh, “the messenger of 
Satan,” he called it, “to buffet him.” It 
filled him with distress and pain, so that 
he besought God repeatedly to take the 
thorn from him. But that did not hap- 
pen. The thorn was not plucked out of 
his flesh. The disease from which he suf- 
fered, whatever it was, was not healed. 
But nevertheless, Paul was delivered. He 
was no longer the victim of his thorn; he 
was its master. The Lord said to him, 
“My grace is sufficient for thee, for my 
strength is made perfect in weakness.” 
Henceforth, instead of groaning or despair- 
ing about his thorn, Paul says that he 
glories in it, and in all kinds of tribula- 
tions. Do you suppose that Paul, who 
quoted the Psalms so frequently and knew 
them by heart, did not know this Psalm, 
or had not read this promise? Did Paul 


now feel that he must cut the promise out 
of the Bible? Or could he read it now 
with new assurance and new joy? I ean 
imagine him quoting that verse in his 
triumph, even while the thorn was piere- 
ing him, “Call upon me in the day of 
trouble, and I will deliver thee!” Thus 
Paul glorified the name of God. 

A friend who had passed through a deep 
sorrow related to me how the result of that 
sorrow had been the deepening of his 
Christian life. The child for which he 
and his wife had prayed, and which came 
into their home to brighten their life, was 
stricken with an illness. Both of them 
earnestly and in anguish of spirit besought 
the Lord to spare the child’s life. They 
called upon God in their day of trouble. 
The child’s life was not spared. The child 
died. A careless observer would say that 
the. prayer was not answered. But the 
father testifies that it was. From that 
sorrow he dates the richest possessions of 
his Christian life and faith. He is cer- 
tain now that God delivered him, and the 
result in his own life was that he now 
glorifies the Name of God. 

Take God, then, at His word. “Call up- 
on him,” and God is sure to answer. God 
delivers even if He does not grant just 
what we ask Him. More important than 
that is that we should glorify His name. 
If called, like Abraham’s child, to climb 


The hill of sacrifice, 
Some angel may be there in time; 
Deliverance shall arise; 


Or, if some darker lot be good, 
O teach us to endure 

The sorrow, pain, or solitude, 
That makes the spirit pure. 


When you think about this promise, it 
is a good thing to remember, too, that 
God may answer the prayer of someone 
through you. When David came to his 
throne, he asked if there were any of the 
descendants of the house of Saul left that 
he might show him “the kindness of God.” 
A beautiful thought that, that you and I 
can be windows through which shines the 
light of the divine kindness and pity. Lis- 
ten! Do you hear the ery of souls in dis- 
tress? In the providence of God you may 
answer some of those eries. xod may 
choose to deliver some soul through you. 


In Charleston, South Carolina, recently, 
I was awakened early in the moyning in 
my room at the hotel by music. But this 
time it was not the music of the mocking 
bird, which I had heard everywhere in the 
South, but the laughter and shouts of little 
children playing in the courtyard of one 
of our country’s oldest orphanages. Look- 
ing out of the window, I saw on the top 
of the tower of the ancient building a 
statue of our Lord. Down below in the 
courtyard the little children were playing 
and leaping in happiness. God had an- 
swered their cry, the cry of helpless, home- 
less, fatherless children, through kind and 
generous men who built and maintained 
that home for homeless children. Man 
shows his God-like origin most of all when 
he acts like God, and when God delivers 
others out of their trouble through man. 

The deepest trouble of all, and, in a 
way, the source of all other trouble, is 
sin, The more Robinson Crusoe thought 
about this verse, “Call on me in the day 
of trouble, and I will deliver thee, and 
thou shalt glorify my name,” the less he 
interpreted it in the light of deliverance 
from his island prison, and the more he 
thought of it in its highest significance, 
deliverance from sin. This is a deliver- 
ance that only God can work. Only God 
can help us in the trouble of sin. Only God 
can speak peace to the conscience. The 
whole mighty power of the Christian 
revelation and the life and death and 
Resurrection of our Lord was to this one 
end—to deliver men from the power of 
sin. Christ and Christ alone does that. 
“Being justified by faith, we have peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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—And Sudden Death 


By J. C. Furnas 


Like the gruesome spectacle of a bad automobile accident itself, the realistic details of this article will nauseate some 


readers. 


Those who find themselves thus affected at the outset are cautioned against reading the article 


in its entirety, since there is no letdown in the author’s outspoken treatment of sickening facts 


Publicizing the total of motoring in- 
juries—almost a million last year, with 
36,000 deaths—never gets to first base in 
jarring the motorist into a realization of 
the appalling risks of motoring. He does 
not translate dry statistics into a reality 
of blood and agony. 

Figures exclude the pain and horror of 
savage mutilation—which means they 
leave out the point. They need to be 
brought closer home. A passing look at 
a bad smash or the news that a fellow 
you had lunch with last week is in a hos- 
pital with a broken back will make any 
driver but a born fool slow down at least 
temporarily. But what is needed is a 
vivid and sustained realization that every 
time you step on the throttle, death gets 
in beside you, hopefully waiting for his 
ehance, That single horrible accident you 
may have witnessed is no isolated horror. 
That sort of thing happens every hour of 
the day, everywhere in the United States. 
If you really felt that, perhaps the cold 
lines of type in Monday’s paper record- 
ing that a total of 29 local citizens were 
killed in week-end crashes would rate 
something more than a perfunctory tut- 
tut as you turn back to the sports page. 

An enterprising judge now and again 
sentences reckless drivers to tour the acci- 
dent end of a city morgue. But even a 
mangled body on a slab, waxily portraying 
the consequences of bad motoring judg- 
ment, isn’t a patch on the scene of the 
accident itself. No artist working on a 
safety poster would dare depict that in 
full detail. 

That picture would have to include mo- 
tion-picture and sound effects, too—the 
flopping, pointless efforts of the injured to 
stand up; the queer, grunting noises; the 
steady, panting groaning of a human be- 
ing with pain creeping up on him as the 
shock wears off. It should portray the 
slack expression on the face of a man, 
drugged with shock, staring at the Z-twist 
in his broken leg, the insane crumpled ef- 
fect of,a child’s body after its bones are 
erushed inward, a realistic portrait of an 
hysterical woman with her screaming 
mouth opening a hole in the bloody drip 
that fills her eyes and runs off her chin. 
Minor details would include the raw ends 
of bones protruding through flesh in com- 
pound fractures, and the dark red, oozing 
surfaces where clothes and skin were 
flayed off at once. 


Those are all standard, every-day sequels 
to the modern passion for going places 
in a hurry and taking a chance or two 
by the way. If ghosts could be put to a 
useful purpose, every bad stretch of road 
in the United States would greet the on- 
coming motorist with groans and screams 
and the educational spectacle of ten or a 
dozen corpses, all sizes, sexes and ages, 
lying horribly still on the bloody grass. 

Last year a state trooper of my acquain- 
tance stopped a big red Hispano for speed- 
ing. Papa was obviously a responsible 
person, obviously set for a pleasant week- 
end with his family—so the officer cut 
into papa’s well-bred expostulations: “lll 
let you off this time, but if you keep on 
this way, you won’t last long. Get going 
—but take it easier.” Later a passing 
motorist hailed the trooper and asked if 
the red Hispano had got a ticket. “No,” 
said the trooper, “I hated to spoil their 
party.” “Too bad you didn’t,” said the 
motorist, “I saw you stop them—and then 
I passed that ear again 50 miles up the 
line. It still makes me feel sick at my 
stomach. The car was all folded up lke 
an accordian—the color was about all 
there was left. They were all dead but 


one of the kids—and he wasn’t going to 
live to the hospital.” 

Maybe it will make you sick at your 
stomach, too. But unless you’re a heavy- 
footed incurable, a good look at the pic- 
ture the artist wouldn’t dare paint, a first- 
hand acquaintance with the results of mix- 
ing gasoline with speed and bad judgment, 
ought to be well worth your while. I 
can’t help it if the facts are revolting. If 
you have the nerve to drive fast and take 
chances, you ought to have the nerve to 
take the appropriate cure. You can’t ride 
an ambulance or watch the doctor work- 
ing on the victim in the hospital, but you 
can read, 


THE APPROACH OF DEATH 


O Death! I will look bravely in thy 
face! 

What is the aspect which thou showest 
me? 

Dost thou brings news of Glory or 
Disgrace; 

What sayest thou of future destiny? 

We have the answer in God’s Word 
revealed, 

If at the Cross we knew our sins for- 
given 

Then in the future Glory to us sealed; 

And thou, O Death! the portal art of 
Heaven! 

If from the Pierced Hand we truly 
found 

The New Birth, dawning of Eternal 
Life, 

Thy footsteps then brings us no 
mournful sound, 

But with the echoes of Heav’n’s harps 
are rife. 

Death to the follower of Jesus gives 

The Bliss in which at length he truly 
lives. 


—William Olney. 


The automobile is treacherous, just as 
a cat is. It is tragically difficult to realize 
that it can become the deadliest missile. 
As enthusiasts tell you, it makes 65 feel 
like nothing at all. But 65 an hour is 100° 
feet a second, a speed which puts a vicious- 
ly unjustified responsibility on brakes and 
human reflexes, and can instantly turn 
this docile luxury into a mad bull ele- 
phant. 


Collision, turnover or sideswipe, each 
type of accident produces either a shatter- 
ing dead stop or a crashing change of 
direction—and, since the occupant—mean- 
ing you—continues in the old direction at 
the original speed, every surface and angle 
of the car’s interior immediately becomes 
a battering, tearing projectile, aimed 
squarely at you—inescapable. There is no 
bracing yourself against these imperative 
laws of momentum. 


It’s like going over Niagara Falls in a 


steel barrel full of railroad spikes. The 
best thing that can happen to you—and 


one of the rarer things—is to be thrown 
out as the doors spring open, so you have 
only the ground to reckon with. True, 
you strike with as much force as if you 
had been thrown from the Twentieth Cen- 
tury at top speed. But at least you are 
spared the lethal array of gleaming metal 
knobs and edges and glass inside the ear. 

Anything can happen in that split see- 
ond of crash, even those lucky escapes 
you hear about. People have dived 
through windshields and come out with 
only superficial scratches. They have run 


cars together head on, reducing both to 
twisted junk, and been found unhurt and 
arguing bitterly two minutes afterward. 
But death was there just the same—he 
was only exercising his privilege of being 
erratic. This spring a wrecking crew pried 
the door off a car which had been over- 
turned down an embankment and out 
stepped the driver with only a seratech on 
his cheek. But his mother was still in- 
side, a splinter of wood from the top 
driven four inches into her brain as a 
result of son’s taking a greasy curve a 
little too fast. No blood—no_ horribly 
twisted bones—just a gray-haired corpse 
still clutching her pocketbook in her lap 
as she had clutched it when she felt the 
car leave the road. 

On that same curve a month later, a 
light touring car crashed a tree. In the 
middle of the front seat they found a 
nine-months-old baby surrounded by brok- 
en glass and yet absolutely unhurt. A fine 
practical joke on death—but spoiled by 
the baby’s parents, still sitting on each 
side of him, instantly killed by shattering 
their skulls on the dashboard. 

If you customarily pass without clear 
vision a long way ahead, make sure that 
every member of the party carries indenti- 
fication papers—it’s difficult to identify a 
body with its whole face bashed in or torn 
off. The driver is death’s favorite target. 
If the steering wheel holds together it 
ruptures his liver or spleen so he bleeds 
to death internally. Or, if the steering 
wheel breaks off, the matter is settled in- 
stantly by the steering column’s plung- 
ing through his abdomen. 


By no means do all head-on collisions 
occur on curves. The modern death-trap 
is likely to be a straight stretch with three 
lanes of traffie—like the notorious Astor 
Flats on the Albany Post Road where 
there have been as many as 27 fatalities 
in one summer month. This sudden vision 
of broad, straight road tempts many an 
ordinary sensible driver into passing the 
man ahead. Simultaneously a driver com- 
ing the other way swings out at high 
speed. At the last moment each tries to 
get in line again, but the gaps are closed. 
As the cars in line are forced into the 
ditch to capsize or crash fences, the pass- 
ers meet, almost head on, in a swirling, 
grinding smash that sends them caroming 
obliquely into the others. 


A trooper described such an accident— 
five cars in one mess, seven killed on. thi 
spot, two dead on the way to the hospital, 
two more dead in the long run. He re- 
membered it far more vividly than he 
wanted to—the quick way the doctor turn- 
ed away from a dead man to cheek w 
on a woman with a broken back; the 
three bodies out of one car so soaked with 
oil from the crank case that they looked 
like wet brown cigars and not human at 
all; a man, walking around and babbling 
to himself, oblivious of the dead and dy- 
ing, even oblivious of the dagger-like 
sliver of steel that stuck out of his stream- 
ing wrist; a pretty girl with her forehead 
laid open, trying hopelessly to crawl out 
of a ditch in spite of her smashed hip. 
A first-class massacre of that sort is only 
a question of scale and numbers—seven 
corpses are no deader than one. 
shattered man, woman or child who went 
to make up the 36,000 corpses chalked up 
last year had to die a personal death. 


A ear eareening and rolling down a 
bank, battering and smashing its oceu- 
pants every inch of the way, can wrap 
itself so throughly around a tree that 
front and rear bumpers interlock, requir- 
ing an acetylene torch to cut them apart. 


Each. 
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In a recent ease of that sort they found 
the old lady, who had been sitting in 
back, lying across the lap of her daughter, 
who was in front, each soaked in her 
own and the other’s blood indistinguish- 
ably, each so shattered and broken that 
there was no point whatever in an autop- 
sy to determine whether it was broken 
neck or ruptured heart that caused death. 

Overturning cars specialize in certain in- 
juries. Cracked pelvis, for instance, guar- 
anteeing agonizing months in bed, motion- 
less, perhaps erippled for life—broken 
spine resulting from sheer sidewise twist 
—the minor details of smashed knees and 
splintered shoulder blades caused by ecrash- 
ing into the side of the car as she goes 
over with the swirl of an insane roller 
coaster—and the lethal consequences of 
broken ribs, which puneture hearts and 
lungs with their raw ends. The conse- 
quent internal hemorrhage is no less dan- 
gerous because it is the pleural instead of 
the abdominal cavity that is filling with 
blood, 

Flying glass—safety glass is by no 
means universal yet—contributes much 
more than its share to the spectacular side 
of accidents. It doesn’t merely cut—the 
fragments are driven in as if a cannon 
loaded with broken bottles had been fired 
in your face, and a sliver in the eye, 
traveling with such fore, means certain 
blindness. A leg or arm stuck through 
the windshield will cut clean to the bone 
through vein, artery and muscle like a 
piece of beef under the butcher’s knife, 
and it takes little time to lose a fatal 
amount of blood under such circumstances. 
Even safety glass may not be wholly safe 
when the car crashes something at high 
speed. You hear picturesque tales of how 
a flying human body will make a neat hole 
in the stuff with its head—the shoulders 
stick—the glass holds—and the raw, keen 
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edge of the hole decapitates the body as 
neatly as a guillotine. 

Or, to continue with the decapitation 
motif, going off the road into a post-and- 
rail fence can put you beyond worrying 
about other injuries immediately when a 
rail comes through the windshield and 
tears off your head with its splintery end 
—not as neat a job but thoroughly effi- 
cient. Bodies are often found with their 
shoes off and their feet all broken out of 
shape. The shoes are back on the floor 
of the car, empty and with their laces 
still neatly tied. That is the kind of im- 
pact produced by modern speeds. 

But all that is routine in every Amer- 
ican community. ‘To be remembered in- 
dividually by doctors and policemen, you 
have to do something as grotesque as the 
lady who burst the windshield with her 
head, splashing splinters all over the other 
occupants of the car, and then, as the ear 
rolled over, rolled with it down the edge 
of the windshield frame and cut her 
throat from ear to ear. Or park on the 
pavement too near a curve at night and 
stand in front of the tail light as you take 
off the spare tire—which will immortalize 
you in somebody’s memory as the fellow 
who was mashed three feet broad and two 
inches thick by the impact of a heavy duty 
truck against the rear of his own ear. Or 
be as original as the pair of youths who 
were thrown out of an open roadster this 
spring—thrown clear—but each broke a 
windshield post with his head in passing 
and the whole top of each skull, down to 
the eyebrows, was missing. Or snap off 
a nine-inch tree and get yourself impaled 
by a ragged branch. 

None of all that is seare-fiction; it is 
just the horrible raw material of the year’s 
statistics as seen in the ordinary course 
of duty by policemen and doctors, picked 
The surprising thing is that 


The Glory of the Gory God 


nations be made to 
Or is that ideal 


Can the ctvilized 
hate war and love peace? 
utterly impossible? 

It is a hateful fact—an abominably hate- 
ful fact—that nations, who would resent 
the slightest hint that they are not enlight- 
ened, civilized and Christian, believe in 
and prepare for wholesale slaughter of fel- 
low human beings—men, women and chil- 
dren—with the insane hope that thereby 
they will promote economic recovery and 
human happiness! 

May Jahve and Jesu aid in making us 
all hate war with Christlike abhorrence 
and love peace as He did! 


JAHVE! 


O Lord of Hosts! O Sabaoth! 

Be with us, for we’re strongly loath 

To wage this war without Thy troth. 

And if our en’mies pray to Thee, 

- Turn Thou deaf ear to their plea; 

For Thou dost know, as well as we, 

That truth’s on our side and the right, 

While they are wrong and all benight. 

Bless Thou our boys, their guns and gas, 

That they may smash our foes en masse. 

Restore old Moloch and old Bel! 

Bring forth the tortures now in hell, 

That all the world may learn full well 

There’s nothing sweeter than blood’s smell! 

Smoke ’em, choke ’em, pound ’em, wound 
em, 

In the shell-holes ditch ’em, ground ’em; 

Crack their skulls, ooze bloody brains; 

Mangle ’em, strangle ’em—for our gains. 

Alexander, Caesar and Bonaparte! 

Three giants of war’s high honored art, 

The art of Plan and Thrust! 

Immortal towers of blood and lust! 

And Thou Thyself, Jehovah God, 

The path of slaughter high hast trod; 

Amalek and Ai soaked their land 
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With blood and tears at Thy command: 
“Slay utterly old and young, the maid, 
“The wife; be strong and unafraid; 
“Spare not! Spare not and have no pity; 
“Smite all that breathe within the city.” 
So spakest Thou, through prophets’ lore, 
Thou Jahvist God who lovest gore. 

(I Sam. 15:3; Jer. 13:14; 

Hzekw9 0. Os eb Soa os Os 

110:6; 118:10-12, and 

elsewhere. ) 


How sweet all men to gorgonize! 

Now fine all souls to brutalize! 

Thou gentle God of War, and tender! 

To Thee our homage we surrender 

And crown Thee Lord of hell and horror— 
Thou worshipful titanic terror! 

So Thou, O Lord, Thou Adonai, 

Regale our hearts with orphans’ ery, 
With tears of sisters, groans of brothers 
And speechless grief of gold-star mothers! 
Rend the nations, load ’em with debt 
That’ll burn as an everlasting threat. 
Thou knowest war’s so grand and glorious! 
Thrill our souls with joy uproarious! 

On statesmen, Lord, pour wisdom keen 
To start a war worst ever seen, 

That the full glory of the devil 

In floods of gore may beastly revel. 


L’envoi 


If war’s so grand, let’s pray for it, 

And without grumble pay for it; 

Tf not, let’s damn it STRAIGHT TO HELL 

AND CLEAR THIS WORLD OF ITS 
GHASTLY SPELL. 


JESU! 


O Christos! Lord of Life and Love— 
All wars so infinitely above 

Though flaming legions at Thy call 
Thou didst not dream to use at all, 
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there is so little dissimilarity in the stories 
they tell. 

It’s hard to find a surviving accident vie- 
tim who can bear to talk. After you come 
to, the gnawing, searing pain throughout 
your body is accounted for by learning 
that you had both collarbones smashed, 
both shoulder blades splintered, your right 
arm broken in three places and three ribs 
cracked with every chance of bad internal 
ruptures. But the pain can’t distract you, 
as the shock begins to wear off, from 
realizing that you are probably on your 
way out. You can’t forget that, not even 
when they shift you from the ground to 
the stretcher and your broken ribs bite 
into your lungs and the sharp ends of 
your collarbones slide over to stab deep 
into each side of your screaming throat. 
When you've stopped screaming, it all 
comes back—youw’re dying and you hate 
yourself for it. That isn’t fiction either. 
It’s what it actually feels like to be one 
of that 36,000. 

And every time you pass on a blind 
curve, every time you hit it up on a slip- 
pery road, every time you step on it harder 
than your reflexes will safely take, every 
time you drive with your reactions slowed 
down by a drink or two, every time you 
follow the man ahead too closely, you’re 
gambling a few seconds against this kind 
of blood and agony and sudden death. 

Take a look at yourself as the man in 
the white jacket shakes his head over you, 
tells the boys with the stretcher not to 
bother and turns away to somebody else 
who isn’t quite dead yet. And then take 
it easy. 

(This remarkable article is reprinted 
from the August issue of “Reader’s Di- 
gest,” with permission of the publishers. 
Reprints can be secured at $1.50 per hun- 
dred by addressing Reprint Editor, “Read- 
er’s Digest,” Pleasantville, N. Y.) 


of War! 


For Love and Life are godlike things, 
Just the reverse of what war brings— 
Drench earth with spirit of Thy heart! 
Force it from hellish hate to part! 
The hideous skull of man-made death 
Blow Thou to Lethe by Thy breath; 
Wash earth of bloody sediment 

By Thy most holy sacrament; 

The groans that to all wars belong 
Hush, by Thy angels’ Christmas song; 
The cries of widows, made by lead, 

Of orphans, children of the dead, 

Turn into paeans of peace supreme, 

Of peace haloed with Justice’ gleam; 

If so-called statesmen subtly scheme 
To gender war, ambition’s dream, 

Oh smite them, not with metal sword, 
But with Thy two-edged righteous word: 
“Who use the sword shall end thereby, 
“So put it up, lest by it you die.” 

So spakest Thou—divine insight! 

Oh that the world could “see” aright! 
The kingdom of God by the Son of Man 
In vivid dramatic scene began: 

The question was who would be greatest 
In the kingdom, and who latest. 

Then did the Master say, “You must 
Be rich as Caesar ere we trust 

To give you entrance’? or, “Be high 
In social standing ere come nigh 

Its portals”? or, “Be glory famed 

In war”? or, “Have the millions tamed 
To grovel at your feet because 

Ye wield the power and make the laws’? 
Nay, nay; ’twas nothing half so wild; 
But something peaceful, gentle, mild: 
“Come here,” said He, to a little child, 
“Stand in the midst.” Then to those styled 
The leaders said He: “All ye stay 
Within your kingdoms while ye may; 
But when ye wish to enter mine, 

Your hearts, your souls ye must refine 
And humble be as this young child 
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Who lovest all, and’s not beguiled Where all is love, and only love.” 

By wealth or power. Such is heaven’s L’envoi 

Kingdom, and its spirit leavens How can men’s minds which leads the 
\ll who enter, young and old, masses, 

As long as Time itself is told, Or those which stir the ruling classes, 
\nd far beyond, in heaven above, Continue slaughter by the sword, 
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When thus hath pled their Friend and 
Lord! 
Oh may His spirit spur release 
And move all lands to lasting peace! 
New York City, 
July, 1935. 
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NEWS 


FALL MEETINGS OF CLASSES AC- 
CORDING TO RECORDS IN THE 
OFFICE OF REV. J. RAUCH 
STEIN, D.D., STATED CLERK 


SEPTEMBER 

17—Northeast Ohio (9.30 A. M.), Akron, 
O. (Miller Ave.), Rey. J. B. Hennessey, 
77 W. Miller Ave., Akron, O, 
Allegheny (9.30 A. M.), Butler, Pa. 
(St. John’s), Rev. John F. Bair, R. D., 
Butler, Pa. 

18—Kentucky (2 P. M.), Louisville, Ky. 
(Salem), Rev. Albert H. Schmueszer, 
1830 Date St., Louisville, Ky. 

19—West New York (9.30 A. M.), Buffalo, 
N. Y. (St. John’s), Rev. John Kochner, 
8 Lilac St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

23—Zion’s (7.45 A. M.), Freysville, Pa. 
(Emmanuel), Rey. Oliver K. Maurer, 
Red Lion, Pa. ; 
Baltimore - Washington (8 P. M.), 
Ridgely, Md. (St. Paul’s), Rev. Harold 
¥. Hafer, Ridgely, Md. 

24—Maryland (9 A. M.), Walkersville, 
Mad. (Glade), Rey. Nelson C. Brown, 
Walkersville, Md. 

30—Clarion (10 A. M.), St. Petersburg, 
Pa. (St. Peter’s), Rev. R. W. Roschy, 
St. Petersburg, Pa. 
Northwest Ohio (2 P. M.), Bellevue, O, 
(Zion), Rey. Bert E. Wynn, R. F. D. 
No. 4, Bellevue, Ohio. 


OCTOBER 
1—West Susquehanna (10 A. M.), How- 
ward, Pa. (Howard), Rev. Geo. KR. 
Johnson, Howard, Pa. 
Schuylkill (9 A. M.), Mahanoy City, 
Pa. (St. Paul’s), Rev. Paul T. Sling- 
hoff, 20 W. Pine St., Mahanoy City, Pa. 
Lehigh—Mickley’s, Pa. (St. John’s), 
Rev. B. M. Werkheiser, Coplay, Pa. 
St. Paul’s (2 P. M.), Meadville, Pa. 
(St. John’s), Rev. W. H. Kerschner, 
R. D. No. 4, Meadville, Pa. 
7—Eastern Hungarian (10.30 A. M.), 
Phoenixville, Pa., Rev. Victor Raez, 
503 Main St., Phoenixville, Pa. 
Virginia (2.30 P.M.), Edinburg, Va. 
(St. John’s), Rev. O. Bain Michael, 
Edinburg, Va. 
Southwest Ohio (10 A. M.), Farmers- 
ville, O., Rev. Odiel O. Kuck, Box 48, 
Farmersville, Ohio. 

German Philadelphia (10 A. M.), 
Pottstown, Pa. (St. John’s-Hill), A. W. 
Benfield, Secty., R. No. 1, Bechtels- 
ville, Pa. 

Westmoreland (9.30 A. M.), Salina, Pa. 
(Salina), Rev. Clarence B. Hower, Sa- 
Linas. eae 

Somerset (10 A. M.), Holsopple, Pa. 
(Christ), Rev. Frank Wetzel (Supply), 

Johnstown, Pa. 

North Carolina (10.30 A. M.), Landis, 
N. C. (First), Rev. John H. Keller, 
Grove, N. C. 

Central Ohio (1.30 P. M.), Sycamore, 
O., Rev. C. F. Brouse, Sycamore, O. 
Central Hungarian (9 A. M.), Home- 
stead, Pa., Rev. Barnabas Dienes, 
Homestead, Pa. 

9—West Ohio (9 A. M.), Kenton, O. 
(First), Rev. E. E. Naragon, Kenton, 
Ohio. 

Fort Wayne ( ), Decatur, Ind., 
Rev. C. N. Prugh, Decatur, Ind. 
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14—Lebanon (9 A. M.), Richland, Pa. 
(Grace), Rev. Mark G. Wagner, Rich- 
land, Pa. 
Wyoming (9 A. M.), Berwick, Pa. 
(First), Rev. Ray S. Vandevere, 313 W. 
Second St., Berwick, Pa. 
East Ohio (1.30 P. M.), East Canton, 
O. (Salem), Rev. L. A. Sigrist, Mineral 
City, Ohio. 
Juniata (2 P. M.), Martinsburg, Pa. 
(Salem), Rev. Victor Steinburg, Mar- 
tinsburg, Pa. 

15—Philadelphia (9.30 A. M.), Fort 
Washington, Pa., Rev. Ralph L. Hol- 
land, Ft. Washington, Pa. 
East Susquehanna (9 A, M.), Paxinos- 
Augustus Charge (St. Peter’s), Rev. W. 
M. Hoover, Sunbury, Pa. 
Carlisle (2.30 P. M.), Landisburg, Pa. 
(St. Peter’s), Rev. R. R. Jones, Landis- 
burg, Pa. 
Chicago (10 A. M.), Chicago, Ill., Cen- 
tral. Y. M. C. A. 

16—East Pennsylvania (2 P. M.), Hast 
Mauch Chunk, Pa. (First), Rev. Oliver 
Nace, 727 North St., E. Mauch Chunk, 
Pa. 

17—Mercersburg (9.30 A. M.), Lemasters, 
Pa. (St. Paul’s), Rev. Harvey M. Light, 
Box 77, Lemasters, Pa. 

21—Goshenhoppen (9 A. M.), Amityville, 
Pa. (St. Paul’s), Rev. Howard A. Alt- 
house, 419 E. 4th St., Boyertown, Pa. 
New York, Brooklyn, N. Y. (St. 
Luke’s), Rev. J. M. Hoelzer, 1012 Gates 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

22—Reading (10 A. M.), Reading, Pa. 
(Zion’s), Rev. Harry S. Kehm, 842 
Washington St., Reading, Pa. 

29—Lancaster (10 A. M.), East Peters- 
burg, Pa. (Trinity), Rev. Walter C. 
Pugh, Hast Petersburg, Pa. 
Gettysburg (9.30 A. M.), East Berlin, 
Pa. (St. Paul’s), Rev. Harry D. Houtz, 
Ph.D., East Berlin, Pa. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

Rey. Aug. L. Brueggemann, from Tilden, 
Nebr., to Hudson, Kans. 

Rev. Lloyd E. Coblentz, D.D., from 5102 
Roland Ave., to 2401 W. Lanvale St., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Rev. Victor W. 
Minn. 

Rev. Otto Pessel, Em., from 111 West 
B St., to 203 Voss Place, Belleville, Il. 

Rev. Edwin F. Riske to Herndon, Kans. 

Rev. Ralph E. Schluer to Kettlersville, 
Ohio. 

Rev. Martin L. Seybold, from Blackburn, 
Mo., to New Salem, N. Dak. 

Rev. Sterling W. Whitener, from Rock- 
ville, Mo., to Yochow City, Hunan, China. 


Grupe to Barnesville, 


The Editor of the “Messenger” was the 
preacher in the auditorium of State Col- 
lege, Pa., on July 28, before the faculty 
and students of the large Summer Ses- 
sion. 

Judge Paul N. Schaeffer of Reading 
addressed the Schwarzwald Church picnic 
July 27 in the grove at the farm of Judge 
H. Robert Mays, near Jacksonwald, Pa. 
Rev. Ralph Folk is pastor. 


Mr. and Mrs. Steven Tarezali announce 
the engagement of their daughter, Ida 


times. 


The late Rev. 
Frederick Mayer, 
D.D., Youngstown, 

Ohio, who died 
June 27, at the age 
of 78 yrs., 7 mos. 
and 14 days. (See 

obituary in 

“Messenger” of 

July 18. 


Julia, to the Rev. Bela Paul Bacso, a 
member of the 1935 graduating class, 
Theological Seminary, Lancaster, Pa. 


Come to Congenial Collegeville for the 
Assembly, Aug. 4-11. You can’t afford to 
miss it. Just the tonic for heart and 
mind most needed in these troublous 
Address Dr. Calvin D. Yost for 
reservations. 


C. E. Society of St. Mark’s Church, 
Allentown, Pa., Rev. C. D. Kressley, pas- 
tor, will hold its one public meeting of 
the summer on Aug. 25. Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety will hold an ice cream festival on 
the Church lawn Aug. 20. S. S. meetings 
will continue through the summer. 


Trinity Church, Canton, O., Dr. H. 
Nevin Kerst, pastor, is pleased to wel- 
come the Rev. and Mrs. Jesse B. Yaukey, 
missionaries to China, for their first visit 
in 5 years. Rev. Mr. Yaukey was speaker 
at morning service July 28. The pastor 
will preach conference sermon Aug. 4, in 
Trinity Church, Tiffin, O. 


Rev. J. P. Bachman, Allentown, Pa., has 
announced his candidacy for the Republi- 
can nomination for County Commissioner 
in Lehigh Co. He says his record as a 
family man and a Church and civie work- 
er qualifies him to pledge a program of 
economy. 


Rev. Walter R. Hartzell, Lykens, Pa., 
presided at the Hartzell Family Reunion 
at Indian Creek Church, Telford, Pa., on 
July 21. Rev. I. O. Schell conducted the 
devotional service. The first members of 
this large and useful family came from 
Germany about 1732 and settled in West 
Rockhill Township, Bucks Co. 


The Collegeville Assembly program is 
of such excellence that an unusually 
large group of pastors and people should 
take advantage of this year’s gathering 
at beautiful Collegeville, Aug. 4-11. Every 
day will provide a feast of good things 
for all who are fortunate enough to be 
there, 


On Sunday evening, July 7, the 
Churches co-operating in the Brandon 
Park, Williamsport, Pa., Sunday evening 
union services, celebrated the 25th anni- 
versary of the organization of the ser- 
vices. These popular services were insti- 
tuted by the Rev. W. C. Rittenhouse, pas- 


tor of our St. John’s Church, of Williams- 
Beginning with three Churches, 
the number has grown to 20, represent- ; 


port, 


ing 8 denominations. The Rev. Mr. Rit- 
tenhouse preached the sermon. ‘ 
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Rey. R. Frazier, pastor of Emanuel 
Church, Warren, Pa., gave the annual 
commencement address for Warren Con- 
servatory of Music June 19. His subject 
was “The Sense of Hearing and Noble 
Emotion.” A Daily Vacation Bible 
School of an hundred members was con- 
ducted from July 1 to July 16. The pas- 
tor is planning to attend the ministerial 
conference at Chautauqua, N. Y., during 
the month of August. A new altar was 
recently dedicated in the Church and 
plans are under way to rework the ex- 
terior of the Church. 


The 25th anniversary of the George Ww. 


and Agnes Hoffman Orphanage, located 
near Littlestown, Pa., will be observed on 
Thursday, August 29. A concert will be 
given by the Boys’ Band, at 10 A. M. The 
Ladies’ Auxiliary will conduct its usual 
Bazaar. Dinner will be served in Hm- 
manuel Cottage and in the Everhart Din- 
ing Hall, at a nominal price. The Anni- 
versary service will begin at 1.30 P. M. 
E.S.T. The address will be delivered 
by the Rev. Dr. Henry I. Stahr, President 
of Hood College. A cordial invitation is 
extended to all friends to attend this 
Anniversary celebration. 


Frieden’s Church, Hegins, Pa., Rev. 
Herman J. WNaftzinger, minister, has 
created a Board of Education with the 
following persons as members: L. H. 
Bressler, Earl Geist, Mrs. Mark Masser, 
Miss Emma Yoder, Edwin H. Zeigler, 
Mrs. Edwin H. Ziegler and Prof. J. M. 
Schrope. Pursuant to the separation of 
Friedens Reformed Congregation from 
Friedens Lutheran Congregation, this 
Board will be charged with the organ- 
ization of a new Church School as well 
as with determining the policy and di- 
recting the entire program of Christian 
education within the congregation. The 
attendance and offerings at the Summer 
Communions in the Deep Creek Charge 
have been the largest since the custom of 
Summer Communion was established 
three years ago. 

The Cornerstone for the new Church be: 
ing erected by Zion Reformed Church of 
Norwood, Rev. Ben M. Herbster, pastor, 
was laid on the afternoon of July 7th at 
a special service at three o’clock. Rev. 
W. E. Miller of Covington, Ky., was the 
speaker. The cornerstone from the old 
Church which was situated on Sherman 
Ave. and constructed in 1892 was also 
built into the wall. The two present 


_members of Zion who were confirmed in 


the second class, there being no active 
members from the first class, officiated 
in the laying of the old stone. Mr. Wal- 
ter Kahle, whose parents were charter 
members of the Church and gave the site 
for the old Church, laid the new corner- 
stone. Rev. Mr. Herbster read the liturgy. 
The congregation hopes that the new edi- 
fice will be ready for use about Thanks- 
giving. Rey. A. P. Schnatz, Rev. H. P. 
Ley and Dr. R. Pierce Beaver assisted in 
the service. 

In Faith, Lancaster, Pa., Rev. D. G. 
Glass, pastor, the Holy Communion was 
celebrated on Pentecost, with a large at- 
tendance of members. This day also 
marked the 38th anniversary of the or- 
ganization of the Church and the ordina- 
tion and installation of the present pas- 
tor. A few statistics may be in order: 
Membership, 680; baptisms, 2,382; con- 
firmations, 1,254; funerals, 1,425; wed- 
dings, 1,952. On June 16, Children’s 
Day was observed when the congregation 
and the school united in the service. An 
elaborate program was rendered, includ- 
ing a pageant. Recognition was also giv- 
en to the Honor Roll for perfect attend- 
ance, ranging from one to 36 years, 152 
members of the school having perfect 
records. The banner records are held by 
Samuel N. Kaihler, 36 years;° Jacob K. 
Spoo, 28 years; Godfrey Summers, 21 
years; J. Albert Zecher, Daniel G. Fickes, 
George Pickel, 19 years. The 15th an- 
nual session of the Vacation Bible School 
was held July 1-12, with an enrollment of 
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123. The average attendance was 87. 
Faith is one of the two pioneer schools 
ot Lancaster. 

When the young people of Trinity Re- 
formed Church, Saxton, Pa., learned that 
the consistory urged Rey. Mr. Greenawalt, 
the pastor, to go on a longer vacation, 
they volunteered to take charge of the 
evening services during the month of 
July. Under the leadership of Miss Helen 
Clapper, they prepared the following ser- 
vices: July 7, Service of Hymn Apprecia- 
tion; July 14, Play, “Whirlwind”; July 
21, Play, “The Unlighted Cross’; July 
28th, Worship service in which Harry 
Kline rom Hopewell brought the mes- 
sage. Mr. Kline is a student for the min- 
istry in the Baptist Church. The young 
people responded in an excellent manner, 
taking full charge of the service. It has 
been the means of enlisting the efforts 
of many young people who heretofore 
have not served. The services have been 
well attended throughout the month with 
an increased interest among the young 
people. There is a possibility that one 
of the plays will be given at the Lake 
mont Reunion. The pastor is much en- 
couraged by the efforts of the young 
people and he is eager to give them a 
larger place in the work of the Church. 


Farewells were said to Miss Minerva 
S. Weil, who leaves for China by way of 
California on Aug. 10, by 50 members of 
the W. M. S. of St. John’s, Allentown, 
Pa., Dr. A. O. Reiter, pastor. The im- 
pressive farewell service, held in the 
chapel, was in charge of Mrs. Herbert B. 
Wagner, President of the Society. Mrs. 
David A. Miller conducted the devotions. 
Miss Weil gave a memorable address on 
her work in China, where she is in evan- 
gelistic effort and has developed some 
excellent native Bible women to assist 
her. Miss Julia A. Miller and Mrs. L. L. 
Anewalt made presentations of gifts to 
Miss Weil. Special music was given by 
Mrs. H. P. Storch and Mrs. Ray G. Ben- 
singer. Dr. J. G. Rupp pronounced the 
benediction. Miss Weil has served for 
two terms in that far-off land, and is 
now located at Shenchow. She is sup- 
ported by Goss Memorial Church, Akron, 
O. Farewell communications can be ad- 
dressed to her, care S. S. President John- 
son, sailing from San Francisco, Cal., 
Aug: 16: 


In St. Paul’s Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Rev. Louis G. Novak, pastor, Summer 
Communion was observed July 21. The 
annual Church and Sunday School picnic 
was held July 25 at Schenley Park. A 
large truck transported the children, 
parents and their friends to the beautiful 
picnic grounds for an all-day outing. 
Games and contests were enjoyed by all. 
The Church this year was represented at 
Shady Side by two delegates, Chester 
Neiun and Verna Brecht. The Young 
People will hold a special service on Aug. 
4, at which time Judge Lois McBride of 
the Allegheny Orphans’ Court will bring 
the morning address. The young people 
will be in full charge of the service. The 
congregation deeply regrets the passing 
of a close friend in the person of Mrs. 
P, W. Siebert, the widow of the late P. 
W. Siebert, who for some 50 years was 
closely connected with the interests of 
this Church. The pastor baptized the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Rolan BH. Scott. The 
annual community D. V. B. S. was held 
at St. Paul’s, with Miss Alice Thompson, 
a member of the Church, as supervisor. 
The closing exercises were Friday night, 
July 26. Pastor and his wife will leave 
for their annual summer vacation the 
latter part of August, for a visit in New 
England. 


Amity Church, Meyersdale, Pa., Dr. B. 
A. Black, pastor, had the best attended 
Lenten and Easter services of the present 
pastorate, with 32,.new members received. 
Appropriate Mother’s, Children’s and 
Father’s Day services were held. D. V. 
B. School was conducted June 10 to 23, 


with enrollment of 104, under supervision 
of Miss Naomi Bowmaster, a graduate 
of U. of W. Va., and 11 teachers. At 
summer Communion, June 380, 325 par 
took of the sacrament; 3 new members 
were received and 6 children baptized. 
On July 11, Dr. James W. Meminger 
preached an eloquent sermon and pre- 
sented the cause of our aged ministers 
and widows. Gretchen Baldwin, Jean 
3rown and Elizabeth Black attended State 
Tri-Hi-Y training camp at Newton Hamil- 
ton, Pa., June 23 to 30. Alma Sperry and 
Myrtle Murray were delegates to Inter- 
national Christian Endeavor Convention 
at Philadelphia, July 2 to 7. The pastor 
is attending Pastors’ Institute at U. of 
Chicago, July 20 to Aug. 4, and spending 
a short time visiting relatives and friends 
in Illinois and Iowa. During his absence, 
pulpit of Amity Church will be supplied 
by Student Harold Baer, Aug. 4, and by 
Dr. Albert S. Glessner, Aug. 11 and 18. 
Congregation plans to celebrate 85th an- 
niversary of its founding in 1936. The 
consistory has appointed Hlder D. H. Bau- 
man as historian for the occasion. 

Summer Sermon themes of the Rev. G. 
H. Gebhardt, pastor of Old First Church, 
Philadelphia, included: ‘Wayside Altars” 
(July 7); “Man-made Gods and God-Made 
Men” (July 14); “Religion Under the 
Juniper Tree!” (July 21), and “Statutes 
and Songs” (July 28). The pastor gave 
the exposition of the Sunday School Les- 
son daily Bible Readings over the Public 
Ledger Station WHAT July 8 to 12. He 
serves again as Chairman of the College- 
ville Missionary Conference on the Ur- 
sinus campus, July 27 to August 2. First 
Church is represented by three young 
men at the Camp Mensch Mill training 
camps and by three delegates to the Col- 
legeville Missionary Conference. Guest 
Ministers at First Church, during the 
pastor’s vacation will be: Licentiate John 
Kenneth Kohler, of Baltimore, Md.; Dr. 
John Lentz, of Collegeville, Pa.; Licenti- 
ate Chas. M. Coldren, of Lancaster, Pa.; 
Rev. Elmer E. Leiphart, of Philadelphia, 
and Rev. Clayton H. Ranck, Minister to 
Students in the Philadelphia area. On 
the evening of August 25 the Baccalaure- 
ate Service of the School of Nursing of 
the College of Osteopathy will be held in 
First Church, with the guest minister of 
the day, Mr. Leiphart, preaching the ser- 
mon. The pastor reports the largest num- 
ber of weddings of his ministry this sum- 
mer. The merger of St. John’s congrega- 
tion with First Church is increasingly 
being justified in the fruits of happy, 
Christian fellowship, augmented attend- 
ance and renewed zeal in the Master’s 
service. 


700 ATTEND 46TH ANNUAL REUNION 
AT PEN-MAR JULY 25 


Amid the blue hills of Maryland, with 
700 members of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church in attendance, Prof. Wm. 
Rupp Barnhart of Hood College gave a 
thought-provoking address on “Six Ideals 
for a Changing Civilization” at the 46th 
annual Pen-Mar reunion on July 25. 

Among the features of the program were 
the singing by the Ministers’ Choir of 
the Potomae Synod, the  heart-stirring 
group presentation of Henry Harbaugh’s 
“Jesus, I Live to Thee”, and the “All 
College Hour” at the conclusion. 

The six ideals Professor Barnhart stress- 
ed were: new spiritual power; social indi- 
vidualism; love of new truth; the solidity 
of the human family; the emphasis upon 
personality, not things; and the ideal of 
equal rights for all. 

Rey. Victor H. Jones of Waynesboro 
gave the invoeation; Leonard B, Martin 
conducted the ministers’ choir; Rev. Paul 
L. Schmidt gave a poetic prayer full of 
literary allusions, which ended with the 
prologue to “In Memoriain”; and Rey. Dr. 
Irwin W. Hendricks gave the benediction. 

Rev. Henry I Stahr, President of Hood 
College, conducted the All-College Hour, 
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which began with a delightful program 
by Hood College, with 25 representatives 
present. Rey. Robert J. Pilgram, alumni 


secretary of Franklin and Marshall, led 
the 30 members of that college in a half 
dozen songs which every F. and M. man 
holds dear. 

Enthusiasm and vigor characterized the 
Catawba College cheers and songs with 
delightful antiphonal effects. 

Allentown was represented by 14 mem- 
bers of Cedar Crest College, led by their 
graceful song leader, Vencenzina DeBellis, 
with Mildred Strauss, accompanist. Miss 
DeBellis and Helen Kessach had written 
the song and Mrs. Pauline Schaadt Koch- 
er, Elizabeth Curtis, Mary Roush and 
others had written the Hymn and Alma 
Mater. Ursinus, Elmhurst, Massanutten, 
and Heidelberg had representatives. Mer- 
cersburg had five members present. 

This service is one of the most inspir- 
ing in the year. Amid the pure air and 
gentle breezes of the Maryland moun- 
tains, one can experience the heights of 
religious emotion. Our religion today 
lacks some of this vitality. Those who 
have participated in the Vesper service 
at Camp Mensch Mills or the out-of-door 
services at Northfield or Chautauqua know 
the joys of outdoor religion. This reunion 
is a high point in the Church life of the 
Potomae Synod. Should not the Eastern 
Synod either join in a similar reunion 
or unite with the brethren of this region 
in a greater and more glorious religious 
festival each July? 


HANOVER CONFERENCE 


Hanover Conference is the outgrowth of 
the Bethany Convention of the Evangel- 
ical Church (Synod) and Bethany Mis- 
sionary Conference of the Reformed 
Church. In 1934 we made the first ven- 
ture in uniting these two efforts, after 
holding several meetings of the officials 
of the two groups concerned. The college 
campus at Hanover, Ind., was well adapt- 
ed to our purposes and is a most beautiful 
location on the Ohio River. This year in 
planning for the conference it was de- 
cided to divide responsibility. Owing to 
our present relationships, it is impossible 
to have a single set of officers. But we 
did elect a director who was to have full 
charge of the Conference in action. The 
registrar and the treasurer were also elect- 
ed from the combined groups of officials. 
This year we had more than 200 advance 
registrations. Instead of the five-day pro- 
gram of last year, we were able to hold 
a six-day conference on the delegate’s 
fee of $10, The chairmen, Rev. F. Fahren- 
kamp of the “E” group and Rev. C. J. 
Snyder of the “R” group, were made re- 
sponsible for guiding and carrying out 
the decisions of the program committee; 
the registrar completed all business ar- 
rangements and prepared the publicity, 
and the director had the task of securing 
the proposed counselors. 

There is no need to recount the pro- 
gram, as it has already appeared. But 
the staff was delighted with the splendid 
distribution of delegates in the various 
courses offered: four credit courses, four 
missionary courses, four non-credit courses 
(such as “Living Creatively”, “Preparing 
for Marriage”, “Leisure Time and Recrea- 
tion”, “Building a New Economie Order”) 
and a minister’s Seminar. The Bible hour 
was most ably handled by Prof. Wehrli of 
Eden Seminary—it was attractive to all 
delegates. 

Heading the faculty and the splendid 
group of counselors were the three almost 
tireless workers, Rev. J. W. Myers, 
director of the Conference; Rev. Harry 
Baumer, efficient and ever friendly reg- 
istrar; and our skillful counselor-in-chief, 
Prof. Chas. Spotts. The effort to divide 
the Conference into family groups was 
most capably-handled by Prof. Spotts. 

In our effort to make the Conference as 
constructively helpful as possible to every 


delegate, we had the support of the secre- 
tary of Missionary Education and the sec- 
retaries of Leadership Training from both 
the E and R groups. We are grateful that 
from Ohio and Eastern Synods we were 
able to draw a group of experienced coun- 
selors to form the nucleus of the workers 
who will hereafter lead our family groups. 

Particularly were we pleased with the 
splendid participation in the whole pro- 
gram. Regularity in class attendance was 
very high. And most delightful of all 
was the fact that the process of fusing 
these two groups made surprising progress 
in this second Hanover Conference. We 
are beginning to like each other and to 
look forward to the time when we shall 
meet again. 

Seven fields of Church work were offer- 
ed in the Interest Hour and special in- 
structors gave lessons in swimming and 
photography in the afternoon. Sunset ser- 
vices, planned by the class in Worship, 
with the Ohio River as the setting, were 
very impressive. Each day’s schedule was 
concluded with platform service in the 
college Chapel. The final evening’s ser- 
vice was a candle-light and consecration 
service. —C. J. S. 


GENERAL SYNOD NOTES 
Rev. J. Rauch Stein, D.D., Stated Clerk 


OUR CHURCH STATISTICS FOR 1934 
VI. Synod of the Northwest 


A summary of the official Statistical Re- 
ports of its 12 Classes for the calendar 
year ending Dec. 31, 1934, makes record 
of increases (1) and of decreases (D) 
when compared with the records of Dee. 
31, 1933, as follows: 

Ministers, 156, (1) 5; Licentiates, 6, (1) 
1; Charges, 136, (D) 1; congregations, 
211, (1) 0; membership last report, 26,437, 
(1) 567; confirmed, 861, (D) 111; certifi- 
cate, 885 (D) 70; renewal of profession, 
653, (1) 144; dismissed, 359, (D) 10; 
deaths, 307, (D) 23; erasure of names, 
871, (1) 215; present membership, 26,799, 
(1) 3848; communed during year, 20,723, 
(1) 772; unconfirmed members, 9,720, (D) 
492; infant baptisms, 841, (I) 33; deaths, 
unconfirmed members, 37, (D) 18; students 
for ministry, 13, (D) 1; total Church 
School enrollment, 16,466, (I) 242; amount 
of Apportionment, $94,016, (1) $521; paid 
on Apportionment, $42,604, (1) $4,940; 
other denominational benevolences, $10,- 
555, (1) $1,966; benevolences outside de- 
nomination, $2,022, (1) $894; total of all 
benevolences, $55,181, (1) $6,012; congre- 
gational purposes, $223,656, (D) $374; 
value of Churches, $1,718,372, (D) $18,100; 
parsonages, $497,800, (D) $15,200; indebt- 
edness on property, $240,052, (D) $2,520. 

Only 6 of the 12 Classes of the Synod 
began their reports for 1934 correctly— 
with the identical Total Communicant 
Membership which they had reported for 
Dee. 31, 1933. Sheboygan began with 9 
less; Nebraska with 18 more; Portland- 
Oregan with 13 less; Eureka with 6 less; 
North Dakota with 3 less; and California 
with 1 less. 

There is a net increase in the Communi- 
cant Membership of 348, credited as fol- 
lows: Sheboygan, 211; Milwaukee, 128; 
Minnesota, 15; South Dakota, 23; Mani- 
toba, 2; Eureka, 27; North Dakota, 24; 
Edmonton, 12. Decreases totaling 94 are 
reported: 78 in Nebraska; 5 in Ursinus, 
and 11 in California Classis. 

The net increase in the Benevolent Giv- 
ing of $6,012 is credited to each of the 
Classes except Nebraska. It ranges from 
an increase of $20 in Manitoba to $2,351 
in Sheboygan Classis. Nebraska Classis 
records a decrease here of $871. 

There was a decrease in the Giving for 
Congregational Purposes totaling $9,905 
in four of the Classes, as follows: Sheboy- 
gan, $5,820 less; Nebraska, $1,936 less; 
Portland-Oregon, $807 less; and California, 
$1,342 less. All the other Classes increased 
their giving for congregational needs, 
ranging from $46 in South Dakota to 
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$2,902 in Milwaukee Classis. The total in- 
creases amounted to $9,531; but there was 
nevertheless a net decrease of $374 in this 
department of Congregational Giving, 
The total Apporiionment referred to the 
Classes of this Synod was $94,016, of 
which amount $42,604—about 439,—or an 
increase of 3% over last year, was paid. 
The Classes erased a total of 871 names, 
which is about 342% of the Synod’s pres- 
ent Communicant Membership. 
Praiseworthy increases in this Synod 
were the renewals by profession of faith, 
the communicant membership, and also the 
number communing during the year, the 
unconfirmed membership, baptisms of in- 
fants, total membership in the Chureh 
School, and the total of all benevolences. 


ST. PAUL’S ORPHANS’ HOME 
GREENVILLE, PA. 
Chas. L. Noss, Supt. 

A little girl, one of those confiding kind, 
hungry for affection, sees an opportune 
time and climbs upon our lap. She wants 
to ask the superintendent something very 
important. Ail right little girl what is it? 
“Are you my daddy?” “Well, I guess so.” 
“Then I have four daddies, my own daddy 
at home, Daddy Keifer, Daddy Noss and 
God.” Bless your heart, little girl. What 
a consoling sense of security that array 
gives you. You are in the hands of your 
friends. But why little girl are you so 
concerned about papas? ‘Where does mother 
come in? But just wait until she cuddles 
up to one of the matrons. We men may 
have to take a back seat. 


Beans, beans everywhere. Not all in 
Boston, plenty at St. Paul’s. Canning, yes, 
canning by the bushel. 168 quarts one 
afternoon’s turn out. Hundred in store 
room, Like squirrels we are hoarding for 
next winter. 


When year meets year, not always at 
New Year. Yesterday on our desk several 
apples, one from last year’s crop and the 
others the first of this year, and all good. 
We have apples the year round. 


What the superintendent would like to 


do—have a wedding—and this is the kind 
he would like to couple together. An intel- 
ligent woman, industrious and capable of 
being a house matron. The man to be a 
lover of boys, knows something about them, 
capable of helping them by example of 
good character, could help them to play 
and work, in short, to be a good house- 
father. If there are any such ready made 
couples, we will consent to do without the 
wedding; but we do have a job for such. 
Here’s hoping. 


SUMMER CONFERENCES 
Dunkirk Family Week 
Family Week at the Dunkirk Conference 


' grounds will combine the features of the 


Evangelical Family Weeks of other years 
with those of the Missionary Conferences 
that have been held each fall for several 
years in one of the Reformed Churches of 
Buffalo. Family Week with a program of 
interest for all age groups has proven such 
a popular feature at the Conference 
grounds on Lake Erie that two successive 
weeks are included on the schedule this 
year. Mission courses will be offered both 
weeks conducted by Miss Carrie M. 
Kerschner, Philadelphia; Mr. Charles M. 
LeGalley, Philadelphia, and Miss Laura 
M. Snyder, Womelsdorf. The first week 
will be Aug. 12 to 19, and the second, 
Aug. 19 to 26th. 


AN IMPRESSIVE GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY 
Very simple yet impressive services 
marked the celebration of the 50th anni- 
versary of the Woman’s Missionary So- 
ciety of St. Stephen’s, Upton, Mercersburg 


Classis, throughout July 21. The Chureh — 


building was decorated in the colors made 
famous wherever our Chureh and mission- 
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ary folks have gone, also with beautiful 
cut flowers, some of which were sent by a 
former member, Mrs. R. B. Varden, who 
due to illness could not be present, but in 
keeping with her beautiful life made her 
presence felt in her fine token of love. 

At the Sunday morning services of the 
Union Sunday School the women of the 
Missionary Societies of both the Lutheran 
and Reformed congregations conducted the 
Worship Service. At the close of the teach- 
ing period the Rev. Dr. Chas. A. Santee 
of Ft. Washington, Pa., a former pastor 
who served us well for ten years between 
1895 and 1905, gave a brief talk to the 
school and visitors. 

In the afternoon the main feature was 
the homecoming of former pastors, mem- 
bers, families and friends. This service 
was a veritable storehouse of information 
for us of the younger generation. A read- 
ing, “The Call”, was given by Mrs. Alice 
Light Hoffeditz, the present president. She 
has been the president now for the past 17 
years and is the only living charter mem- 
ber. Our present vice-president, Mrs. 
Stella Boyd Angle, gave a short address 
of welcome to the visiting folks. It was 
at the home of her parents, Capt. and Mrs. 
R. J. Boyd, that this, the oldest Woman’s 
Missionary Society of the Mercersburg 
Classis, was organized 50 years ago. 

This newly organized society, from its 
infancy, received the hearty support of 
the women and men of the small Upton 
congregation. In the beginning nearly all 
of the families had the men folks lined 
up as honorary members. From 1885 to 
1889, 42 different women and girls had 
joined the ranks of the society. The pres- 
ent yearly membership fluctuates slightly 
but is usually near the 25 mark. The pres- 
ent secretary, Lula O. Garns, has been 
serving loyally for 23 years, while Nell 
R. Garns, the treasurer, who also gave a 
brief historical sketch of the development 
of the society at our service in the after- 
noon, has been working faithfully at her 
job now for 10 years. 

This society was organized in 1885 by 
the Rev. J. W. Knappenberger, now de- 
ceased, but every pastor who has served 
this congregation since his departure to 
other fields of labor is still living. The 6 
years following 1889 were served by the 
Rey. Dr. Zwingli A. Yearick, of Bethle- 
hem, Pa., who will be 90 years old on 
this 12th day of August, 1935. Due to in- 
firmities and misfortune he was unable to 
be with us, but wrote us a priceless letter 
that was read to the group and will be 
printed in the next number of our paper 
published by the Lemaster Charge, of 
which Upton is a part. 

Following Dr. Yearick we had, for the 
next ten years, Dr. Charles A. Santee. Dr. 
and Mrs. Santee spent several days in our 
midst and the address of the afternoon, 
fittingly given by Dr. Santee, was very 
timely. Other pastors, in their order of 
service, were the Revs. Henri L. G. Kiet- 
fer, D.D., F. W. Bald, W. Scott Brendle, 
E. B. Messner, E. V. Strasbaugh, R. S. 
Vandevere, and our present pastor, the 
Rev. Harvy M. Light. Messages were sent 
by all former pastors not able to be pres- 
ent, due either to engagements or health 
conditions, from which we take renewed 
courage to go forth doing our bit to help 
carry the “Good News” into all parts of 
the world. 

Many former members and friends at- 
tended the services of the day. A goodly 
number were from our sister society of the 
Lutheran congregation, whose pastor clos- 
ed our afternoon service. Our visiting 
friends were from such points as Lemaster, 
Williamson, St. Thomas, McConnellsburg, 
Greencastle, Waynesboro, Chambersburg, 
Shippensburg, Ft. Loudon, Ft. Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Md., and Salisbury, N. C. 

We were very fortunate to have as our 
evening speaker the Rev. David D. Baker, 
of Baltimore, formerly of Baghdad, Iraq, 
one who at first hand learned to know 
the value of support or failure on the 
part of the folks at home to those who 
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give themselves to the mission field, so 
that others may learn of our God and 
Saviour, A fitting climax to our day of 
celebration was the appropriate solos so 
beautifully rendered by Mrs. W. R. Go 
breeht, of Chambersburg. —A, P. H. 


ALCOHOLICS IN ENGLAND, 1934 
By Wm. C. Allen 

A personal friend of mine, a leader in 
the temperance work of Great Britain, has 
recently written me: “The whole position 
is encouraging; but the United States has 
let the Temperance World down badly.” 

Lord Dawson, the King’s physician, 
when speaking in the House of Lords re- 
garding the trend of alcoholic conditions, 
said that increased sobriety is a result of 
“the culture of fitness which is now ap- 
pealing to all classes.” Men, to keep fit, 
must cut out alcohol. 

The fact that some English life insur- 
ance companies offer better terms to total 
abstainers is thus explained by a noted 
actuary: “I cannot help people dying. 
Those who don’t drink don’t die so fast.” 

Increasing attention is being given to 
the appeals of noted coaches and captains 
of athletics in the high schools and univer- 
sities of the United Kingdom. Beer is no 
longer a staple contribution to training in 
boat races. Wines and spirits are forbid- 
den. Leaders in mountaineering, skiing, 
shooting, motoring, swimming, protest that 
alcoholics must be tabooed. How different 
this is from the old-fashioned ideas of our 
sport-loving British friends! 

Here are a few statements: 

Jack Hobbs, the marvelous cricket play- 
er, has declared: “The greatest enemy to 
success on the cricket field is the drinking 
habit.” Captain W. W. Wakefield, of foot- 
ball fame, says: “If you take alcohol you 
cannot be fit.” 

Statistics available to date indicate — 
remember one pound about equals five dol- 
lars of our money—that the drink bill for 
Great Britain in 1933 was £224,845,000, 
as against £ 232,500,000 in 1932. This low- 
ered expenditure was due to the decrease 
of three-fourths of one pence tax, per pint 
of beer, 1933. The reduced price has cre- 
ated a larger consumption of all kinds of 
drink, resulting in a total increase of over 
five per cent of absolute alcohol. Drunk- 
enness has increased. The consumption of 
milk in England and Wales is less than 
the consumption of beer. Yet last year 
the farmers received a gross income of 
£32,500,000 for their milk and only 
£5,000,000 for barley and hops sold to the 
Brewers. The cry that beer helps the 
farmer seems absurd in England. Is this 
so in the United States? 

Since the 1933 reduction in the tax on 
beer, and the increased sales caused there- 
by, brewery shares on the Stock Exchange 
have advanced in price; the market value 
of shares has increased 48%. But along 
with the reduction in the price of beer 
comes the announcement from the Home 
Secretary (member of the Cabinet) “that 
the convictions for drunkenness in the 
Metropolitan Police District, London, in 
1932, were 12,619, while in 1933 they were 
14,990.” The brewers are again enlarging 
their wealth at the expense of the poor 
and weaker portion of the population. 

English temperance workers make use 
of big and gay posters. One reads as fol- 
lows: “We spend about £ 232,000,000 year- 
ly on drink and only £80,000,000 yearly on 
bread, and £78,000,000 yearly on milk. 
‘What fools these mortals be.”  (Shakes- 
peare).” Another poster, quoting Sir Jo- 
siah Stamp, the eminent English econom- 
ist, when testifying before the Royal Com- 
mission on Licensing, said: “The transfer 
of one-half the expenditure on drink, to 
children’s food, better home conditions and 
savings would mean in one generation an 
additional national asset of £1,000,000,- 
000.” 

The writer of this article, after many vis- 
its to England, can bear personal testi- 
mony to the fact that the use of intoxi- 
cants in England is not as prevalent as it 
was years ago. 


“Blood Money,” is the title of an open 
letter addressed by Isaac Foot, M.P., chair 
man ot the Parnamentary Committee, to 
sur Edgar Sanders, Director of the Brew 
ers Society. The letter is a comprehensive 
arraignment or a speech made June 15, 
1933, by Sir Kdgar, wherein he said: “The 
chiet customers of the public house today 
are the elderly and middle-aged men... . 
Unless you can attract the younger genera 
tion to take the place of the older men 
there is no doubt we shall have to face a 
steadily falling consumption of beer,” 
Again: “We want to get the beer-drinking 
habit instilled into thousands, almost mil- 
lions of young men who do not at present 
know the taste of beer.” In the same 
speech he suggested securing an editorial 
support for the trade by practically brib- 
ing the public press through the medium 
of extensive advertising. £250,000 is to 
be expended in this newspaper propaganda. 
Is this not like the situation in America 
today? The effort is to capture the young 
folks in both countries. 

Our British brethren are strong on exhi- 
bitions. The Alcoholic and Civil Life Ex- 
hibition held in London, May, 1934, was a 
great success. It represented co-operation 
ot different national groups, and was in- 
tended to combat the brewer’s huge adver- 
tising campaigns. A very suitable vacant 
premises in the West End of London was 
utilized. Detail in temperance work is 
never omitted. Thus, the Temperance 
Council of Churches is preparing a new se- 
ries of lantern slides and lectures for chil- 
dren. There is no hiring fee. The lec- 
tures will take about thirty minutes. 

This Temperance Council of Churches is 
well supplied with four presidents, namely, 
the Archbishop of York (Church of Eng- 
land), the Cardinal Archbishop of ‘West- 
minster (Romanist), Dr. W. F. Lofthouse 
(Nonconformist Churches), and General 
Higgins (Salvation Army). The “New 
Campaigner” (quoted above), post 3 pence, 
is its official organ. Another paper, “The 
International Record,” 2 shillings per an- 
num, published by the veteran worker, Guy 
Hayler, also presents much valuable infor- 
mation of international value. 

The brewery and whiskey interests are 
international. Scotch and English beer and 
whiskey advertisements constantly appear 
in American magazines and newspapers. 
“Rum Row” still exists. The patriotic 


youth of America will doubtless enter the 
lists on behalf of righteousness and God. 
Denver, Colorado. 


A Letter to the Editor 


THE BIRTH RATE AMONG THOSE ON 
RELIEF 


My dear Dr. Leinbach: 


An advanced copy of the Minutes of 
Eastern Synod reaches me this morning 
with the compliments of the Stated Clerk, 
Dr. J. Rauch Stein. May I ask the hos- 
pitality of your pages to clear up a matter 
which may be confusing. At the bottom of 
page 19 in my report on the State of the 
Church after speaking about decrease in 
birth, I made this statement: 


: “Whether this means that definite birth 


control practices are carried on to limit 
our population to production, or whether 
it means that the Church is not drawing 
her membership from families on relief 
who, in Pennsylvania at least, doubled 
their births in 1934, we are not able to 
Saya 
Several of the brethren in the Ministry 
have challenged my statement about the 
increased births in families on relief. My 
authority for my statement was the well- 
known economist of Lehigh University, Dr. 
Neil Carothers. I heard him speak at the 
May gathering of the Lehigh Valley Child 
Helping Conference held in Palmerton, Pa. 
Though I did not take notes on his address, 
I thought I quoted him in substance. | 
have since the meeting of Synod been in 
touch with Dr. Carothers. 
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In fairness to both Dr. Carothers and 

myself, may I quote from his letter to me 

dated June 24, 1935: 

“Vou are both right and wrong in refer- 


ence to my statement before the Palmer- 

ton Conference. I did not say what you 

thought I said, but your inference from 
what I did say is correct enough. I do 
not have a copy of my exact words, but 

[ remember them perfectly. Here they 

are: ‘There is abundant evidence at hand, 

from all over the country, to indicate 
that the birth rate among those mem- 
bers of the population now on relief is 
about double the birth rate of the re- 
mainder of the population.’ 

“Jl made no reference whatever to an 
increase in the birth rate of those on 
relief. There are probably no figures 
whatever on this. The point is that the 
birth rate for persons on relief at all 
times, both good and bad, is twice the 
rate for self-supporting people. Un- 
doubtedly the condition has grown much 
worse when depression puts people in un- 
usual numbers on relief for two to five 

years.- I appreciate your inquiry and I 

am very much in sympathy with your 

point of view.” 

I am rather anxious that the fact that I 
was “both right and wrong” be known by 
the brethren of Eastern Synod, and I 
would appreciate your giving some space 
in the columns of “The Messenger” to help 
make this fact known. 

Gratefully yours, 
Paul Reid Pontius. 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 
WOMELSDORF, PA. 
Rev. Henry E. Gebhard, Supt. 

One of our boys, Edward MecAlvage, First 
Church, Reading, through the courtesy of 
friends, was enabled to attend the First 
Senior Camp at Camp Mensch Mill. Grace 
Harner, Mt. Carmel, will attend the second 
Senior Camp. The First Camp made pos- 
sible the attendance of Ed Ford, of Doyles- 
town, to the second Senior Camp. 

We feel these experiences will not only 
help our children but enable the children 
at the camp to get first hand information 
about Bethany. We appreciate this inter- 
est and feel grateful to those who helped 
to make possible the attendance of our 
children at Camp. 

The grove is being prepared for Anni- 
versary Day, Thursday, August 29. The 
work has started on the costumes and we 
are assured by our leaders that our Pageant 
will be one of the most colorful produe- 
tions ever presented. 

Mrs. Reber has announced that all her 
dining-rooms have been filled. The meals 
are prepared and served by various con- 
gregations at their own expense, so that 
the proceeds go to Bethany. The following 
Churches will serve this year: Hains, Yo- 
cum, Wernersville, Rev. Ralph Starr, pas- 
tor, in Santee, 2nd floor; Hamlin Church, 
Rev. C. M. Rissinger, pastor, in basement 


of Santee; Immanel Church, Shillington, 
Kev. Thomas W. Rhoads, in Leinbach Cot- 
tage; Schwartzwald Charge, Esterly, Rev. 
Ralph L. Folk, pastor, in Dietrich Cottage; 
Belleman’s Church, Leesport, Rey. John K. 
Stoudt, pastor, in basement of Reed 
Cottage. 


PHOEBE HOME, ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Rev. F. H. Moyer, Supt. 


The Women’s Adult Bible Class of St. 
John’s Church, Lansdale, held its annual 
picnic at the Home on July 24. The 70 
people in the party arrived in automobiles 
early in the afternoon, bringing with them 
well-filled lunch baskets. 

The afternoon was spent seeing the 
buildings and visiting acquaintances among 
the guests. The grounds constantly becom- 
ing more attractive, with trees getting big- 
ger and affording more shade, and steady 
progress in landscaping are rendering the 
grounds more enjoyable from year to year. 

The pienickers found much delight in the 
pool and immediate surroundings, which 
were much improved during the past year. 
The water-lilies and the numerous varieties 
of pond-lilies in full bloom, an abundance 
of large and small gold fish plainly visible 
in the water, proved interesting to all. 

Owing to threatening clouds 19 tables, 
each accommodating 8 persons, were set in 
the main dining-room. The tables, loaded 
with an abundance of good things to eat, 
were a beautiful sight. The picnickers had 
provided for the Home family as well as 
for themselves, and both occupied the 
dining-room together. After the meal it 
was found that many baskets full of food 
was left over, which was left at the Home 
and which will be sufficient for two addi- 
tional meals. 

This was the third annual picnic which 
the Class held at the Home during the last 
three years, and the Home guests have 
been very much enjoying the events. The 
visitors left a donation of $12 to the Home. 
It was quite evident also that they shared 
the joy of the guests. By making others 
happy we make ourselves happy. 


GEORGE W. SITGREAVES 


St. Mark’s Church, Easton, Pa., sustained 
a great loss on July 13 when Elder George 
W. Sitgreaves passed away as a result of 
an automobile accident. Mr. Sitgreaves 
and his wife were enroute to Philadelphia 
on July 5 when they met with an accident. 
Mr. Sitgreaves never regained conscious- 
ness, but Mrs. Sitgreaves has continued to 
show improvement and is now slowly con- 
valescing at her home. 

On May 29 Mr. Sitgreaves was elevated 
to the office of Grand Commander of the 
Pennsylvania Knights Templar after hav- 
ing faithfully served many local and state 
posts leading up to that position. As an 
elder of St. Mark’s Church, Mr. Sitgreaves 
was devoted to his work and was an in- 
spiration and help to his pastor because 
of his sound judgment and kindly spirit. 
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While very activé in fraternal organiza- 
tions, Mr. Sitgreaves believed them to be 
a means of inculcating the Love of God 
into the hearts of men. 

Muneral services, conducted by his pas- 
tor, the Rev. Frank W. Teske, were held 
in St. Mark’s Church on Tuesday afternoon, 
July 16, with about 1,700 people in attend- 
ance. An amplifying system was installed 
so that the many people who gathered out- 
side the Church could hear. The Rev. Mr. 
Teske used as the text of his sermon, St. 
John 1:47: “Behold an Israelite indeed, in 
whom there is no deceit.” 


Em. Sir George Walter Sitgreaves of 
St. Mark’s Church, Easton, Pa., the 
Grand Commander of the Grand Com- 
mandery of Knights Templar of Penn- 
sylvania, who died July 13 as the re- 
sult of an automobile accident. 


Hundreds of Templars from Pennsylvania 
and delegations from New Jersey, New 
York, Maryland, and District of Columbia 
came to pay their last tribute to their 
Grand Commander. After the pastor com- 
pleted the services at the grave the Knight 
Templars conducted an impressive ritual. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Diana 
E. Sitgreaves, who is a very active worker 
in all departments of the Church; two 
daughters, Miss Rosedith Sitgreaves, who 
was graduated last June from Wilson Col- 
lege, and Miss Elizabeth Sitgreaves, a stu- 
dent nurse at Jefferson Hospital. Also by 
his mother and five brothers and sisters. 


“Thy life is now beyond the reach of 
death or change, 
Not ended but begun, 
O noble soul, O gentle heart, 
Hail and farewell!” 
_ —Frank M. Teske. 
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LITTLE STORIES 
By a “Jail Angel” 


Some of my more intimate friends in a 

facetious spirit have called me a “Jail 

Bird,” but the title above is more accurate 

and obviously is to be preferred; the “little 

stories” that may be related from time to 

time are taken from my note books and 
are factual. 


A Response 
On a beautiful Sunday in October, in 


company with a friend, I visited the jail 
in ————— city and found nineteen men 
crowded together in the ordinary jail cage. 
After securing their consent, which was 
readily given, we conducted a brief gospel 
service, singing, reading scriptural selec- 
tions, speaking and praying with the in- 
mates. As the service was concluded, I put 
my hand through the bars—it is not very 
large and could easily be pushed through— 
and said, “Boys, I would like to shake 
hands with you, I may not meet you 
again,’ and those nineteen fellows almost 


literally tumbled over one another to get 
at me and shake my hand! What was the 
meaning of such action? Simply that they 
were grateful that some one had shown a 
little friendly interest in them, and that 
they wished to give expression to such 
gratitude. 


He: “Do you know the Seotch football 
yell?” 


Him: “Yes. ‘Get the quarter back!’ ” 
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ANSWERS TO — BEHEAD AND CUR- 
TAIL THESE, No. 5 


Puzzle 


1. B—lend—S 4, P—lace—R 
2. S—trip—E 5. O—rate—D 
3. A—Muse—D 6. S—cold—S 


7. D—rear—Y 


MAKE 10 OUT OF THESE 20 WORDS, 


No. 26 
1. Home 11. net 
2. House 12. gain 
3. Spear 13. chase 
4, Pack 14. made 
OnE bar tie SOn 
oy, Mah, 16. hold 
7. Soap 17. nut 
8. Spin 18. mint 
9. Sea 19. stone 
10. Chest 20. age 
—A. M. §. 


Junior Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 
MORE DOG STORIES 


Text, Mark 7:28, “But she answered and 
saith unto Him, Yea, Lord; even the dogs 
under the table eat of the children’s 
crumbs.” 


Many books have been written about 
dogs, and many interesting stories have 
been told about them. Children like to 
hear all kinds of stories if they are told 
in an interesting way, and they seem espe- 
cially fond of animal stories. 

In the story from which our text is 
taken, the Syrophoenician woman did not 
mind being compared to a dog so long as 
Jesus used the word referring to the little 
household pets which picked up the crumbs 
falling from the table. She was willing 
to receive only the crumbs that fell from 
the great Master’s table because she knew 
that it meant that her daughter would be 
cleansed and healed, and her faith was 
rewarded, 
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FOOD FACTS 


Did You Know That: 


Casings of vegetable products 
are now used for bologna, salami 
and other sausages. 

Candy consumption in 1984 
showed a 14 per cent increase 
over 1933. 


Body oils or fats of fish are, like 
fish livers, rich in vitamin D. 


Subjects tested after a _ light 
lunch of crackers and milk were 
25 per cent more accurate and 
6.6 more rapid than those who 
had partaken of a heavy noon 
meal, in tests conducted by Dr. 
D. A. Laird of Colgate Univer- 
sity. 
These “food facts” are compiled by 
the Division of Consumers Informa- 
tion, New Jersey State Department 
of Agriculture. 


“Tell us a story, Uncle Phil,” said Rob 
and Archie, running to him. “What 
about?” said Unele Phil, as Rob climbed 
on his right knee and Archie on his left. 
“Oh, about something that happened to 
you,” said Rob. “Something when you 
were a little boy,” added Archie. 

“Onee when I was a boy,” said Uncle 
Phil, “I asked my mother to let Roy and 
myself go and play by the river. My 
mother said yes, so we went, and had a 
good deal of sport. After a while I took 
a shingle for a boat, and sailed it along 
the bank. At last it began to get into 
deep water, where I couldn’t reach it with 
a stick. Then I told Roy to go and bring 
it to me. He always did as I told him, 
but this time he did not. I began scold- 
ing him, and he ran toward home. Then 
I was very angry. I picked up a stone 
and threw it at him as hard as I could.” 

“Oh, Uncle Phil!” said Archie. “Just 
then Roy turned his head, and it hit him 
over the eyes.” “Oh, Unele Phil!” cried 
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Rob. “Yes, it made him stagger. He gave 
a little ery and lay on the ground. I did 
not go to him, but waded ‘into the water 
for my boat. But it was deeper than | 
thought. Before I knew it, I was in a 


strong current. I sereamed as it carried 
me down the stream, but no man was 


near to help me. But as I went down un 
der the deep water, something took hold 
of me, and dragged me toward the shore. 
And, when I was safe on the bank, I saw 
it was Roy who had saved my life.” 

“Good fellow! Was he your cousin?” 
asked Rob. “No,” replied Unele Phil. 
“What did you say to him?” asked Archie. 
“T put my arms around the dear fellow’s 
neck, and begged him to forgive me.” 
“What did he say?” “He said, ‘Bow, wow, 
wow!’” “Why, who was Roy, anyway?” 
asked Archie, in great astonishment. “He 
was my dog,” said Unele Phil, “the best 
dog I ever saw. I have never been unkind 
to a dog or any other animal since, and I 
hope you never will be.” 

The story about Tony, which I will now 
relate, is somewhat similar to the above 
and yet quite different. It is found in a 
book entitled, “Dog and Dogs”, by Joseph 
Kdward Harry, but I must give it in a 
shortened form. 

Pablo Gonzalez had a mastiff with a red 
back, clear eyes, and powerful teeth. His 
name was Tony, and he was an inseparable 
companion of his master in all the excur- 
sions which he made from his town to the 
mountains and pasture lands to buy cattle. 

The children of the town would ride 
horseback on Tony, and when he got tired 
of the sport, he would growl a little, show 
his terrible teeth and throw himself down 
on the ground, as if to say, “That’s 
enough,’ Everybody loved Tony; they 
would run their hands over his bristly 
head as a proof of their confidence in him, 
because in time of peace he would bite no 
one. 

In the field Tony was different, as he 
watched faithfully over the interests and 
the person of his master. Pablo was sure 
that while Tony kept watch over his sleep, 
he would never be the victim of a surprise. 
He was obliged often to transact business 
in solitary places, and on these occasions 
Tony never left his master, always keep- 
ing close to his side, always looking into 
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the face of the unknown person as if to 
find out his intentions. 
One day Pablo received a letter in which 


an appointment was made to meet him on 
a certain date in the mountains of Cold 
Valley. There another dealer was to meet 
him and the two were to go to see a small 
flock of merino sheep which were grazing 
in the valley of Strong Head. 

Pablo started out mounted on his horse, 
armed with a double-barreled gun and re- 
volver, his moneybag containing a thou- 
sand dollars in silver and gold in his sad- 
dlebags, and the noble and valiant Tony 
behind, He arrived at the appointed place, 
where the men were already waiting for 
him. They began their business transac- 
actions, but could not agree on terms. The 
purchase was not made and they started 
for their respective homes. 

Pablo had taken out his money-bag, 
leaving it near the stones, and in the 
heat of the dispute had forgotten to take 
up his money. He mounted his horse and 
whistled for his dog, but Tony remained 
motionless, beginning to bark desperately. 
Pablo stopped and whistled a second time. 
Suddenly the mastiff ran swiftly and join- 
ed his master, but continued his impressive 
barking. Pablo paid no attention to him, 
still thinking about his fruitless journey. 
But the dog barked so much that at last 
he cast a wary glance around him and 
said, ‘““What’s the matter with you, brute?” 

Tony in two bounds placed himself in 
front of the horse as if to stop him. Pablo 
gave him a terrible lash with his whip, 
but Tony kept on barking as _ before. 
“That’s strange!” said Pablo to himself; 
‘never have I seen Tony so surly and irri- 
tated.” The dog started off on a run, and 
placed himself across the narrow path, 
as if to stop the progress of the horse. 
The horse jumped over the dog, but Tony 
repeated the performance, still barking. 
Pablo eried, “Why, what’s the matter, 
Tony? Have you gone mad?” and gave 
him a harder lash than the first. 

Tony then seized one of the stirrups and 
pulled backward with all his might. His 
eyes shone like coals of fire, and his growls 
were deep and menacing. An idea darted 
across Pablo’s mind. Taking up his gun, 
he said: “This dog is mad.” He spurred 
on the horse and dragged Tony along until 
he let go, and remained as if riveted to 
the spot in the middle of the road. Pablo 
turned his horse about, took aim and fired. 
Tony gave out a dolorous lament and roll- 
ed over in the glen. The master put spurs 
to his horse and rode off like a thunder- 
bolt, not wishing to see the agony of his 
poor Tony. 

When Pablo arrived at the inn, he miss- 
ed the bag which contained his thousand 
dollars. He quickly mounted his horse and 
rode back as fast as he could to Cold 
Valley, but the bag was not there. He 
exclaimed, “Now I understand that my 
noble Tony was telling me, ‘Come back; 
you left your money.’ And I, wretch, 
stupid, imbecile, have paid him for his 
loyalty by dealing him his death.’ And 
Pablo beat his brow and tore his hair. 
He sat down on a stone and eried in 
despair, “Tony! Tony! Tony!” After a 
while he looked about him, and then he 
saw to his great surprise some spots of 
blood and fresh earth as if it had been 
torn up by some animal. He examined the 
ground all around and observed that here 
and there, in the direction of the moun- 
tain, there were many blood stains. 


He began to follow the track of blood 
and found places here and there where the 
wounded and bleeding animal had rolled, 
probably in great agony. He entered a 
thicket, and there was Tony—bloody, dy- 
ing, with his powerful paws on the money- 
bag that contained the thousand dollars, 
and his enormous head resting on the 
treasure of his master, ready to defend 
it even after death. Pablo fell on his 
knees beside his dog. Tony looked at him 
with sad eyes, breathing one of those weak 
moans that precede the death agony. 
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POOR. THOMAS BROWN 


Dark storm clouds swept across the 


sky 
And lightnings flashed “A storm is 
nigh!” 
Then rain clouds broke and torrents 
fell 


A-slaking thirst of stream and dell. 


Now ebon darkness like a pall 
Spreads out its night-robe over all; 

While in a woodland, quite forlorn 
A lonely trav’ler longs for morn. 


Then fell a blinding lightning’s flash, 
Soon followed by a thunder crash, 

Revealing near a forest stream— 
“Monocacy” hereto not seen. 


“Tost man, lost man!” aloud one 
cried, 
“A-who, a-who” an owl replied. 
“It’s Thomas Brown, I’m lost, Tom 
Brown, 


I’m on my way to Frederick-town!” 


But that old owl, so wond’rous wise, 
Sat looking down in great surprise, 
And asked again—‘“A-who, a-who! 
I surely never heard of you.” 


Then nearer to the tumbling stream, 
Led only by the lightning’s gleam, 
Tom sought a place, where he might 
wade— 
When lo! to him a bull-frog said— 


“Can’t-get-across, can’t-get-across, 
The stream is deep, can’t-get- 
across!” 
Dismayed, poor Thomas wandered on 
Throughout the night, till early 
dawn. 


Then, lo, a distant barn he spied, 
And in its shelter sought to hide. 
A guinea-hen saw him come near, 
And cried ‘“Go-back, go-back,’‘ in 
fear. 


But undismayed, at break of day, 
He made his bed on new-mown 
hay. 
* * * 
Thus ends my tale of Thomas Brown, 
Who lost his way to Frederick- 
town. 


—Ambrose M. Schmidt, D.D. 


Pablo embraced the poor animal’s head, 
and kissing it respectfully murmured in a 
low voice: “Forgive me, forgive me, poor 
Tony; I was your assasin; I paid your loy- 
alty with death!” Tony began to lick the 
tears which were gliding down the tanned 
cheeks of his master until his tongue he- 


came motionless and cold. At last Pablo. 


rose, and said: “Tony, thy death will be 
for me a remorse that will go with me to 
the grave.” 

“Success comes to him who makes hay 
out of the grass that grows under other 
people’s ‘feet.” 


BARNABAS, A CONSECRATED MAN 
OF WEALTH 
Third Prize Essay of Group B 
in the 1935 Stewardship Contest 
by Marie Jeanetta Hoffman 
York; Pa. 

The spread of Christianity depended 
from the beginning on the fine Stewardship 


THE PASTOR THINKS 


That one of the finest contribu- 
tions we can make to humanity is to 
contribute through our words and 
deeds the mind and spirit of Jesus. 


—Now and Then 


MESSENGER 
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of a few. One of these was Barnabas, a 
consecrated man of wealth, determination 
and wisdom. 

He gave freely of his wealth to the poor 
and needy, and while doing this, he told 
his fellowmen of Jesus. Being a man of 
great wealth, this was undoubtedly a hard 
road to travel. He put his wealth where 
dust and moth could not corrupt or thieves 
break through and steal. 

When a young man, he left his home to 
go on long and treacherous journeys to 
give aid to those who were suffering. On 
these journeys he told of Jesus, to those 
who had never heard of Him. 

Barnabas, Paul and John Mark left 
Antioch in Syria and set sail from Selucia 
for the island of Cyprus, the former home 
of Barnabas. They visited two cities on 
the island and from there went on to the 
mainland to Perga in Pisidia. From there 
they went to Antioch, which was in Pisidia 
also. John Mark at this time wanted to 
return home and so he went back to Jeru- 
salem. 

Barnabas and Paul continued their jour- 
ney, Which was through perilous mountain- 
passes. These were very dangerous and in- 
fested with robbers. They had to travel 


on foot, preaching and teaching about 


Jesus as they went from place to place. . 

Barnabas went on a second journey with 
Paul; this time they visited some of the 
cities they had visited before and some 
farther west and north, in Greece and 
Italy. 

From their hard work sprang the first 
Christian Church in Antioch and from the 
time Barnabas is first mentioned to the 
last we hear of him, he was active in put-- 
tine the Christian Church on a firm foun- 
dation. 

He did not let the other things of life 
come before his religious life; he was ambi- 
tious not for himself, but for the advance- 
ment of Christ and the Christian Church. 
As it is today, it was then, that the way 
of a Christian is not easy. 

We, in our daily lives, should try to be 
like Barnabas. 

The last journey which took him to Cy- 
prus was really the last we hear of him, 
other than his supposed death was as a 
martyr. This, however, is far from all 
there is to say of Barnabas and his mis- 
sionary work. 

Barnabas had long recognized Paul’s 
ability to reach and carry to the hearts of 
people, Christ’s message. He stood by Paul 
when others doubted his conversion and 
took him to Peter that the people would 
know he really was converted. 

Again, in the case of John Mark, he 
overlooked his inability to finish the mis- 
sionary journey he started and gave him 
the second chance, to go to Cyprus. 

-Barnabas was kind and forgiving and 
stood by both Paul and John Mark when 
others condemned Paul, especially because 
of his former work against Jesus Christ. 

He so lived his life that those coming in 
contact with him realized he lived not 
for himself but for others and the advance- 
ment of Christ’s Kingdom. 

The joy of Christian living and Christian 
giving is Stewardship, for which Barnabas 
has given us a great example. When we 
speak of Stewardship, we usually think of 
money to be used in the Lord’s service. 
Stewardship means sacrifice, not only of 
your money, but of your time and talents. 
If we would think more of others and 
their happiness, instead of being selfish, 
and give of our money and services for the 
advancement of Christianity, we would 
have a more abundant life. 

Barnabas, by his life, has shown us the 
real spirit of Jesus Christ and His teach- 
ings. It is up to us to carry on the great 
work which Barnabas helped to start and 
may it be said of us, “Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant.” 


Judge: “It seems to me that I have seen 
you before.” 

Prisoner: “You have, your Honor; I gave 
your daughter singing lessons.” 

Judge: “Thirty years.” 
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A little girl, three years old, was asked 
what kind of ice cream she would like to 
have. After hesitating a few minutes she 
said, “I think vanilla would look best on 
my dress.” 


Home Education 


“The Child’s First School is the Family” 
—Froebel 


HELPING MOTHER ENTERTAIN 
Louise R. Marshall 


One Sunday the 5-year-old son of my 
former school chum, who was living with 
his grandmother, came to sit beside me in 
Church. Before services began he whis- 
pered, “Aunt Louise, won’t you come home 
to dinner with me?” 

“Thank you, George, some time I’ll have 
dinner with you,” I answered. 

“Oh, but I wish you’d come today.” 

“Yes, but your grandmother doesn’t 
know you are inviting me. It wouldn’t 
be the thing to do.” 

“Why, she wouldn’t care. 
wouldn’t.” 

I put him off as best I could. Then, 
after Church we met his grandmother. 
“Tve invited Aunt Louise to dinner, 
Grandmother,” he said, simply. 

“Tm very glad. You can come, can’t 
you?” she answered, turning to me. 

“Thank you, I had not thought of com- 
ing on George’s invitation.” 

“Yes, do come. George is allowed to 
ask company to come home with him for 
Sunday dinner. He gets so much pleasure 
out of it. He will be disappointed if you 
do not come, and so shall I.” 

“T shall be very glad to come.” 

George’s eyes fairly danced; he was so 
thrilled to think I was really coming. 
You would almost have thought I was a 
Christmas treat to him. Afterwards, I was 
told that sometimes it was one of his 
playmates he invited, but just as often 
it was some adopted aunt or friend ten 
times his age whom he wanted. 

What an understanding grandmother 
that little boy had! 

Happy in his role of host, George as- 
sumed much of the responsibility for mak- 
ing my visit pleasant—disposing of wraps, 
filling the water glasses on the table, do- 
ing much running to and from the kitchen 
for Grandmother, and then the final 
triumph, escorting his guest to the table! 

I have recalled that pleasant Sunday 
dinner many times, and contrasted little 
George’s sponaneous joy with the uncom- 
fortable embarrassment that I have some- 
times witnessed when children must meet 
adult guests. 

“But my children don’t like to meet 
grown people,” says one mother. “What 
can be done about it?” 

To begin with, never give children the 
impression that it is tedious, but always 


Really, she 


THANKFULNESS 


I’m thankful for the dawn of day, 
For useful work and buoyant play; 
I’m thankful for the faith of friends, 
For humble heart that condescends. 


I’m thankful for the trees and flowers, 
For sapphire seas and cooling showers; 
I’m thankful for the world of books, 

For chanting birds and purling brooks. 


I’m thankful for the sun at noon, 
For silent stars and crescent moon; 
I’m thankful for the gift of prayer, 
For blessings I can freely share. 


I’m thankful for the right to live, 
For daily chance to serve and give; 
I’m thankful most to God above 
For His protecting, perfect love. 


—Grenville Kleiser. 


a happy privilege, to have guests in the 
home. One way of making hospitality 
easy for them is to allow them to help 
when there are guests. If you have never 
before done this, try it. You can remind 
the children that you had the pleasure 
of waiting on the table when their play- 
mates were invited, provided this is true 
of course, and now it is their turn. 

Quite young children can pass the nap- 
kins, wafers and sandwiches at a tea and 
feel very important to be helping enter- 
tain. This is really an excellent method 
of overcoming the sensitiveness of an ex- 
ceedingly shy child. Give him something 
to do, and he will forget himself. 

When the boy and girl get a little older, 
if there is no maid, they can do much of 
the serving, especially if you have pre- 
pared everything in advance. Then, when 
the table must be cleared and the next 
course brought on, let these young waiters 
do this, too. 

And how delightful, when there is after- 
noon or evening company, to have Daugh- 
ter slip quietly away and later return 
with a tray of dainty sandwiches and a 
cold drink that she has prepared herself. 

But some mother may say, “My Mary 
would never do that,” or “I can’t imagine 
my John waiting on the table.” Perhaps 
this mother hasn’t taught her girl or boy 
how to do it. If she had sometimes let 
them play “company” when the family 
was alone, it would have helped. And, 
when they were very little or even later, 
was she or wasn’t she like George’s grand- 
mother? With a little practice in enter- 
taining, children quickly acquire an air 
of ease which proves a great asset all 
through their lives. 


“T feel that the importance of kinder- 
gartens in this day and age cannot be 
stressed too much.”—Charles A. Ander- 
son, President, Tusculum College, Green- 
ville, Tennessee. 

Clubs wishing to seeure publicity mat- 
ter that will aid them to get kindergartens 
opened in their public schools, should 
write to the National Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation, 8 W. 40th St., New York City. 


Mrs. O’Reilly: “Good morning, Mrs. Mur- 
phy. I ain’t seen your old man lately. Wot 
took him off?” 

Mrs. Murphy: “A seizure.” 

Mrs. O’Reilly: “Dear, dear, you never 
say. Wot was it—eart?” 

Mrs. Murphy: “No, my dear—police.” 


The Family Altar 


HELPS FOR WEEK OF AUGUST 5-11 
By Dr. Edward H. Wessler 


Memory Hymn: 
Hour.” 

Golden Text: “Know ye not that your 
body is a temple of the Holy Spirit which 
is in you, which ye have from God?” I Cor. 
op a 


Theme: Daniel (Temperance and Health). 


“I Need Thee Ev’ry 


Monday: A Courageous Purpose 
Daniel 1:8-13 

Back of this courageous purpose on the 
part of Daniel was an unconquerable faith. 
It was a time of crisis. Crises call for 
courageous purpose. A courageous purpose 
hews closer to the line of truth when it has 
back of it a faith like this of Daniel. One 
can almost feel the throbbing, pulsing pow- 
er of life as it surges up in the soul of 
this noble man. Like the sound of a trum- 
pet, we hear a call to loyalty and trust. 
These words fairly scream at us—“‘Hold 
fast, be faithful to your God!” in crises 
and He will deliver you. You will see the 
hand of salvation extended to rescue you. 

Daniel was willing to stand by his high 
purpose because it was grounded in his 
faith in God. He would rather stand by 


his purpose and take what comes than fal- 
ter in determination. He would rather 
take what God gives, or lets come to him 
for being true to his faith, than do any- 
thing else. 


Prayer: Open our eyes, O God, to the 
rewards of trust and loyalty that have 
come to us in the lesser experiences of life, 


where we had the courage to stand, so that 
we may be strengthened in our faith and 
purpose for the greater crises that come. 
Amen, 


Tuesday: Benefits of Abstinence 
Daniel 1:14-21 

The Bible has many illustrations of God’s 
help to His faithful servants in their ex- 
periences of peril. These words of our les- 
son today ring out their challenge to us— 
“Will He not do it still?” 

The reward of God to Daniel and his 
friends for their loyalty was a visible one. 
It was first a better health for temperate 
habits and secondly God gave them knowl- 
edge and skill in all learning and wisdom. 

There are some things from which the 
Jhristian should abstain. He should ab- 
stain from anything that impairs health. 
Those things that develop an appetite for 
themselves and offer nothing good, or easily 
get beyond man’s control are dangerous. 
They eat away at man’s health and his 
morals. Abstinence will in such cases prove 
to hold great benefits for us. Out of men 
who will abstain when health, life and a 
great cause are at stake, God can find His 
servants to do the bigger things of life. 

Prayer: Work out in us a purpose in life 
that has back of it the fact that Thou, O 
God, wouldst have our body a temple of 
Thy Holy Spirit. In the light of this help 
us to abstain from all things that in any 
way will defile or destroy that temple. 
Amen. 


Wednesday: Daniel’s Wisdom 
Daniel 2:25-30 

Great men have always been very humble 
men. Their wisdom has been wisdom com- 
ing from God and they have given Him 
the credit. Joseph and Solomon and Isaiah 
and Paul are all examples. So also Daniel. 
He says in all humility—“King Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the God of the people of Israel, the 
living God, is dealing with you and through 
the dream you have had He has made 
known what shall come to pass.” Daniel 
takes no credit for knowing the secret, or 
being able to know the dream and its 
meaning. He declares that what he knows 
and is about to say, comes to him from his 
God. It is the close touch he has with his 
God that enables him to be able to say 
what he says. 

God here uses a wicked king to make 
known what He is about to do. History 
proves that what here was said through 
this dream and Daniel’s interpretation 
came true. God is a sovereign God. He 
moves in a mysterious way His wonders to 
perform. But He is His own interpreter. 
We need more Daniels through whom God 
can make clear His sovereign will. 

Prayer: We thank Thee, Father in 
Heaven, for that grace that reaches out to 
us and uses man to make known to us that 


DON’T TELL ME! 


Don’t tell me what you will do 
When you have time to spare; 
Tell me what you did today 
To ease a load of care. 


Don’t tell me what you will give 
When your ship comes in from sea; 


Tell me what you gave today 
A fettered soul to free. 


Don’t tell me the dreams you have 
Of conquests still afar; 

Don’t just say “I hope to be,” 
But tell me what you are! 


—Grenville Kleiser. 
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which human wisdom alone would never 
understand. ‘Continue to interpret to us 
Thy sovereign will and to that end awaken 
unto us prophets. Amen, 


Thursday: A Prayer for Protection 
Psalm 141:1-10 

This prayer is evidently not a part of a 
temple service but rather one that was 
prayed at home. It does represent to us 
the spiritualization of that which was a 
part of the temple service. It is the soul 
alone with God. The one praying asks 
however that God look upon his prayer as 
incense before Him and the lifting up of 
hands as the evening sacrifice. 

The protection here asked for is one 
similar to that Daniel asked for when he 
refused to eat and drink what the king set 
before him. The psalmist prays—‘Set a 
watch, O Jehovah, before my mouth; keep 
the door of my lips.” But he is undoubt- 
edly thinking of what comes out of the 
mouth from between the lips, more than of 
that which enters. 


We need protection for both, what enters 
and what comes out. What enters may 
make of us fools, by depriving us of right 
use of mind. Then what comes out will 
be evil and wickedness. The psalmist knew 
where our dangers are. 

Prayer: Make us temperate in all things, 
O God, for when we overstep the line of 
temperate habits we are ever in danger. 
Set a watch before our mouth and keep 
the door of our lips so that we may not be 
inclined to evil or practice deeds of wicked- 
ness. Amen. 


Friday: Total Abstinence 
Jeremiah 35:1-14 

A group of Rechabites who had sought 
refuge in Jerusalem in their flight before 
King Nebuchadnezzar refused to drink 
wine when it was set before them and they 
were asked to drink. Their ancestor Jona- 
dab had commanded them to live as no- 
mads in tents, to abstain from agriculture 
and especially vine-culture and never to 
drink any wine. They were sworn to total 
abstinence. They kept their vows. The 
prophet here brings out into striking con- 
trast their loyal obedience to their father’s 
command and Judah’s shameful disobedi- 
ence to Jehovah’s commands. The prophet 
points his people to a case of total absti- 
nence and asks them to take not of it. The 
Rechabites will be rewarded for their fidel- 
ity, their family will never be completely 
extinct. Judah will however be punished 
for unfaithfulness. We should never for- 
get the example of the Rechabites. Their 
loyalty to their vow of total abstinence 
relative to drinking wine was used by the 
prophet to rebuke the people of God. 

Prayer: Teach us through the evils of 
intemperance to so live our lives, O God, 
that we may not be put to shame, or bring 


shame upon Thy name. Help us to abstain 
from all things impure, all things that de- 
file and in our vows to remember the loy- 
alty of the Rechabites and their reward. 
Amen. 


Saturday: Greatness in the Sight of God 
Luke 1:8-17 

The birth of one of the great servants 
of God is here predicted. His greatness 
shall be such that his parents will have joy 
and gladness. Not only they but many, 
we are told, shall be caused to rejoice at 
his birth. 

It is interesting and helpful to notice 
here some of the things in the life of this 
man that bear a relation to his greatness. 
We read: “He shall be great in the sight 
of the Lord; no wine or fermented drink 
shall he ever drink; but he will be filled 
with the Holy Spirit from the very hour 
of his birth.” 

John was a Nazarite, a consecrated per- 
son. The vows of a Nazarite usually inelud- 
ed three things—not to drink any wine, not 
to cut off the hair and not to touch a dead 
body. Rather than be given to filling him- 
self with strong drink, he would be filled 
with the Holy Spirit. His consecration 
and his loyalty to it made him great in the 
sight of the Lord. 

Prayer: Impress upon us, our Father, the 
beauty and the fullness of life that comes 
to those who consecrate themselves to the 
cause that is Thine. This day, help us to 
rededicate our life to Thee and be mindful 
of all that goes with such a consecration. 
Amen. 


Sunday: God Our Refuge and Strength 
Psalm 46:1-11 


In the light of all we have heard this 
week in these devotions this psalm cries 
out to us now—“Be still and know that I 
am God.” It should stir us to a faith in 
sod like that which caused the poet to 
write this psalm of faith. It was possibly 
the experience of God’s wonderful deliver- 
ance from a terrible national danger that 
stirred the psalmist to write these words. 
It gave Martin Luther the material for his 
Reformation Hymn—‘A Mighty Fortress 
is Our God.” Daniel found this fortress 
and it gave him protection and a position 
of advantage over his enemies. The fortress 
still stands. It offers the same protection 
today and it is still a position of advan- 
tage for all who will enter it. ‘We might 
well ask ourselves the question—“Have we 
a refuge and strength outside of our own 
intellectual and physical being?’ We en- 
ter into our refuge and strength when we 
allow God to dwell in us as a temple of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Prayer: With body, soul and spirit we 
are Thine, O God. Come Thou and dwell 
in us in the power of the Holy Spirit and 
make us temples of Thine, so Thou mayest 
be our refuge and strength. With Thee 
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we may well undertake to live. Without 
Thee life is at best incomplete and full 
of despair. Amen, 


Children’s Corner 


By Alliene De Chant Seltzer 


What would you do if you were principal 
of our Boys’ School in Shenchowfu, China, 
and a little boy came to beg you to find a 
way for him to enroll? And the school was 
crowded, and there was scarcely a Chinese 
copper in the school purse, or in your own. 
That is just what happened to our mission- 
ary J. Frank Bucher and his wife, not long 
ago. The boy was Oh! so tired, for he 
had walked thirty LI (ten miles), because 
he heard that the Buchers had just come 
back from America. and could surely help. 
He had no baggage, except a huge, Chi- 
nese. umbrella. He was faint with hun- 
ger, too, for his folks at home had nothing 
to give him but ROOTS, which he helped 
to gather, and it takes a grown-up a whole 
day to find roots enough for one person. 
nor did he whimper when Missionary 
Bucher had to tell him there was NO 
ROOM, though both the missionary and his 
wife could see how brimful he was of 
tears, and disappointment. Mrs. Bucher 
gave him a bun and some hot tea and 
coaxed him to eat and drink, and made 
him take a few coppers in his pocket for 
food on the way home. Missionary Sny- 
der gave him what he could, too. But as 
the boy manfully trudged away under his 
big, ungainly umbrella, he “almost broke 
my heart . and J’ll never feel right 
about him Never,” writes Mrs. 
Bucher, for she was thinking, not only of 
him, but of the hundreds of others like 
him, who yearn for an education at the 
Mission School. Oh! There are ways in 
which WE may help! Let’s do without a 
double-dip cone when the ice cream man 
comes around; sacrifice a Saturday after- 
noon Movie; do without another new suit 
or dress; FATTEN the “for others” half 
of our Church envelope. Then, slowly but 
steadily, our missionaries won’t have to say 
NO ROOM to plucky little boys under big 
umbrellas, who are hungry not only for 
food, but for education, and for a God Who 
understands and cares. 

ry 

“Mother, when we had Mother’s Day at 
the Church Daddy gave you a present, and 
when we had Father’s Day you gave him a 
present, but when we had Children’s Day 
you and Daddy did not give me anything!” 


Little Abe: “Poppa, vot is science?” 

Abe, Sr.: “My, how stupid could you 
be! Science is does tings what sez ‘Kip 
uff de grass.’ ” 


a 


SAYING “FAREWELL” AND “WEL- 
COME” IN OUR CHURCHES 


How universal are religious suggestions 
in the forms of personal farewells in vari- 
ous languages. When one says “Goodbye” 
or “Adieu” he is commending his friend 
to God. In fact to describe a leave-taking 
by saying, “he did not even say ‘goodbye’,” 
suggests a very unhappy relationship in- 


deed. 

Again, how beautifully our various bene- 
dictions state the formal commending of a 
congregation to their Heavenly Father, and 
except when mouthed in a careless or 
thoughtless manner, add a very decided 
finish and strength to any hour spent in 
the presence of the Father. 

With such splendid forms and habits of 
leave-taking, whether personal or congre- 
gational, with their ever richer memories 
as one grows older, does it not seem fitting 
that when a faithful member or family of 
such members leave our community to take 
up their residences elsewhere that some 


sort of recognition can, and ought to be 
made of the event, depending of course on 
circumstances as to the form this shall 
take? 


With students about to leave, where age 
and ambitions are very similar, such occa- 
sions are most easily arranged for, but why 
not for others also? The following sugges- 
tions have been found helpful in services 
for students. 


In some Churches the Sunday School, the 
Young People’s Society or some other, or- 
ganization takes this over, depending nat- 
urally where the young person or persons 
has been most active. But whenever pos- 
sible the evening Church service has ad- 
vantages that none of the others enjoy, 
both in importance, in the ability to at- 
tract more older people and in placing the 
event before the whole congregation. Some- 
times the young people are given a part 
in the service, e. g., ushering, announcing 
hymns or reading the lesson or leading in 
prayer, or speaking, depending on their 


numbers and their previous training. In 
others their names are simply read out, or 
they are asked to sit inside the chancel. 
At such a service, some older person, 
preferably not the pastor, should make a 
very personal statement, if the facts war- 
rant it, and they do so far more often than 
not, both as to the tasks and the faithful- 
ness with which these tasks have been done 
by those about to leave. This suggests 
also a word as to those who will step into 
their places, and that helps‘also. Of course 
the pastor should add a word, but he is 
supposed to be partial to them anyhow, so 
some other man or woman can with more 
effect make the more direct statement. 
To such a service should be invited not 
simply the friends and parents of the 
young people, especially their less religious- 


ly inelined ones, but also a representative ~ 


of the local paper. It is news to a great 


many people to know how splendidly many — s 


of our young people are serving thei 


Churches, and in a very quiet and modest , 


way at that. 
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It should be noted that if such a service 
is not planned sufficiently in advance, it is 
very probable that someone about to leave 
will be overlooked, which is most em- 
barrassing. This need not happen if suffi- 
cient publicity is given to the program. 

But that the finest results may grow out 
ot this effort, a very great many more 
things ought to be done: a. Send the name 
or names of those leaving to some pastor, 
or student pastor, in their new locality, 
adding the new address, the forms of activ- 
ities in which the newcomer is interested, 
and, yes, for this is not gossip but an effort 
to be real helpful, stating any character- 
istics to be noted that are difficult. e. g., 
there are some young people, and older 
ones, who think they are leaders, when 
they are not. It is very hard to backtrack 
if one in the new Church makes the mis- 
take of placing such an one into a position 
for which, at least for the present, he is 
not fitted. Not only is it embarrassing, 
but in only too many instances, leads to a 
severance of relations, before they have 
rightly begun. 

A letter, therefore, with a sensible out- 
look and helpful statements of facts is 
most helpful, and if placed in the hands 
of a sensible usher or member of a hos- 
pitality committee, can be made most ef- 
tective indeed. 

(May I repeat the suggestion to inclose 
the new address? Every year the writer 
uses a number of dollars and hours writing 
back for the city addresses of many of his 
boys and girls. This wastes valuable time 
for the stranger also. In fact, sometimes 
even the name is not given, simply, “a fine 
girl or boy, the daughter or son of one of 
our most faithful families, etec.,” but no 
names, addresses, or anything. This means 
another two letters, and three or four lost 
days). 

It has also been found helpful to have a 
group of young men and women, whose 
duty it is to see that these boys and girls 
away from home shall both get letters, 
with clippings aplenty enclosed, and shall 
also send letters telling of the Church and 
service activities they have found in their 
new home. If it is understood that the 
latter shall be read, at least in part to some 
young people’s group some very helpful and 
interesting contacts and helpful informa- 
tion result. Naturally when young people 
so treated come home, they will be glad to 
speak before their groups or schools. 

Such committees can also secure and get 
into the columns of the local papers the 
achievements of their friends. This is not 
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i SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 


Highth Sunday after Trinity 
August 11, 1935 
Daniel 
(Temperance and Health) 
Daniel 1:8-20 


Golden Text: Know ye not that your 
body is the temple of the Holy Spirit 
which is in you, which ye have from God? 
TCor. 6:19. 

Lesson Outline: 1. Temptation. 
umph. 

The Book of Daniel belongs to a group 
called “The Writings” by ancient Jewish 
scholars. Like all the books of this class, 
its main purpose was to impart moral and 
religious inspiration. The author of this 
interesting writing is unknown. It is most 
probable that he lived and wrote in the 
second century B. ©. Accordingly, his im- 
mediate aim was to encourage and 
strengthen the Jews of his day in their 
bitter struggle for religious liberty. 
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so happily done by the students themselves, 
but it ought to be done. In more instances 
than one would suppose, such little news 
items about former residents lead to open- 
ings in the community for students after 
school days are over, a most desirable thing 
in most instances. 

Now a word in addition on receiving 
such persons into your Church, i. e., the 
word of welcome. Friendships are built on 
common interests and ideals, so if the usher 
or committeeman or woman who gets into 
first touch with the newcomer will think a 
little, the names of local young men and 
women with a similar group of interests 
will suggest themselves. Now, please turn 
the newcomer over to these young people, 
or the ones present at that minute, at once. 
It is not modesty, simply common sense to 
feel that they can and will welcome the 
newcomer far better than any older person 
can. Of course a little kindly interest shown 
will help, but keep out of it, apart from 
this occasional contact. 

Does this plan seem mechanical and 
cold? Machinery for spiritual ends differs 
from the other kind of machine in this. A 
machine in the usual sense, is something 
that comes between the worker and the ma- 
terial worked on, and keeps them apart. 
The machinery we are speaking about has 
no other purpose than to bring the worker 
and the one worked with together. It is 
the tangible thing that makes the intan- 
gibles possible. It does not do the work, 
but it makes conditions which permit the 
work to be done, viz., proximity. 


The Protestant Church has some good 
hard thinking right ahead of it if it pro- 
poses to meet the great problem of a shift- 
ing population without even greater losses 
to the process of transplanting. A little 
personal work, right in the beginning, 
rather, if you will pardon a little Irish, 
before the beginning, will work wonders. 
The shameful amount of hard work the av- 
erage city pastor must do to get members, 
active in former congregations, to become 
so in their new home, is in the process of 
being solved when some such steps are tak- 
en, and the losses will be reduced greatly 
when such plans become more general. 

May we not hear of scores of congrega- 
tions, as we now know of a few with plans 
for September, that will send their students 
away with something they-will never for- 
get? Fewer will want to “cut loose from 
Church” when they get away, if this is 
done. Why not? 

—Clayton H. Ranck. 


The book, thus, was a tract for hard 
times. We call that age in Jewish history 
the Maceabean Period. It was marked by 
the heroic opposition of the Jews to Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes of Syria, who sought to 
destroy their ancient religion. This ruth- 
less pagan king resorted to the most in- 
human persecution in order to compel tho 
Jews of his realm to abandon their an- 
cestral faith, with all its peculiarities and 
customs. But all his wicked and violent 
efforts met with failure. Led by Matta- 
thias and his valiant sons, the Jews re- 
sisted heroically and remained faithful to 
Jehovah. 

The Book of Daniel was a summons t6 
fidelity in this tragic conflict. It told the 
story of Daniel, one of the nation’s tradi- 
tional heroes.. It pictured his faithfulness 
in temptation and trial, and his ultimate 
triumph. Its noble aim was to give inspir- 
ation and hope to the hearts of brave men, 
suffering persecution and facing death for 
the sake of their faith. Its great message 
was that God will ever protect and reward 
those who fear and follow Him. Its in- 
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spiring keynotes were faith and hope. It 
may well be that much of the heroism and 
sacrifice of that distant Maccabean age 
must be placed to the credit of this book. 

Our circumstances are very unlike those 
under which this book was written. But 
its main teachings belong to every age. 
Our time urgently needs the inspiration of 
its great message; especially our youth, 
preparing for life-work. They may find in 
Daniel the inspiring example of a career 
whose triumphant success was based upon 
a character disciplined by temptation and 
in trial. 

I. Temptation. According to our lesson- 
story, Daniel was a young Jewish captive 
in Babylon. He was one of the hostages 
taken by Nebuchadrezzar, after his first 
capture of Jerusalem. These hostages were 
young men of noble birth, and Daniel was 
the most prominent among them. 

The first chapter relates an interesting 
episode in the life of Daniel and three of 
his companions at the court of Babylon. 
Nebuchadrezzar had given orders that 
these four deported youths should be fitted 
for an official career by a three years’ 
course of training in the science and litera- 
ture of Babylon. In other words, they were 
sent to the royal university as the bene- 
ficiaries of. the king. 

Accordingly, they were placed under 
Ashpenaz, the overseer of the palace, who 
had changed their names and served them 
with “a daily portion of the King’s meat 
and of the wine which he drank.” But 
these young Hebrew captives refused to 
touch or taste it. They resolved not to 
defile themselves with food that was cere- 
monially unclean. 

According to their faith, to eat of these 
royal dainties meant the repudiation of all 
they had been taught in home, school, and 
Church, It would have been a violation of 
the Mosaic law, and disloyalty to Jehovah. 
Therefore Daniel persuaded their keeper to 
put them on a vegetable diet for a testing 
period of ten days. It is worth noting that 
Daniel displayed tact and wisdom in pro- 
posing this experiment to the hesitant ser- 
vant of the king (vs. 9-14). His devotion 
to high principles did not cause him to 
neglect kindness and common sense. 

Daniel’s determination to abstain from 
meat and drink sent by the king may seem 
to be a trivial matter, involving no moral 
issue. But it was a heroic act, requiring 
moral courage of the highest degree. It 
presents the inspiring spectacle of a young 
man who prefers his conscience to his ¢a- 
reer. Rather than disobey the inner voice 
that bade him refuse the tempting food, 
Daniel resolved to risk the royal favor, a 
promising career, yea life itself. 

This strength of character is best seen 
when we called to mind the circumstances 
that favored compliance with the king’s 
command. Consider his youth and his ex- 
ile. Daniel was in the position of a boy 
who leaves the shelter of a pious home to 
go to college, or to seek his fortune among 
strangers. Plain and pure living, pious 
habits and earnest beliefs are put to a 
severe test in these new surroundings, 
when inexperienced youth stands most in 
need of the loving restraint of the home, 
and the guidance and inspiration of Church 
and school. Thus Daniel was cut off from 
his kindred, and cast adrift amid all the 
enticements and abominations of Babylon. 


There was also the strong pressure of 
custom. It was hard enough to observe all 
the rules and regulations of the Jewish 
law in Jerusalem, where it was revered as 
the will of Jehovah. But in Babylon the 
king’s will was the highest law. To refuse 
his favor would seem like folly and ingrati- 
tude. 


Then there was further the bright pros- 
pect of a successful career, which appealed 
powerfully to the just ambition of youth. 
Royal favor had opened wide the door of 
opportunity to Daniel, and worldly pru- 
dence urged him to make the most of his 
rare chance. 

Yet, in spite of all these promptings, 
Daniel determined to remain true to his 
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convictions, whatever the cost. He refus- 
ed to sell, or stain, his conscience. And, 
apparently, it was his noble example that 
induced his three companions to take the 
same stand. 

Thus, the familiar hymn, “Dare to be a 
Daniel,” flings out a great challenge to 
young people. It calls for courage to obey 
one’s conscience. It demands obedience to 
the will of God at times when such a course 
conflicts with custom, worldly prudence, 
and success. 

The temptations that beset modern youth 
may differ widely in form from those of 
Daniel. But he must face essentially the 
same problem. As he leaves his home and 
steps into the arena of life to achieve suc- 
cess, he will be tempted to foregt his God, 
to deny his religion, to neglect his pious 
habits. He will meet those who scoff at 
prayer, and laugh at the Bible. Gambling, 
drinking, and licentiousness will seek to 
beguile him. The primrose path of dalli- 
ance with evil will seek to ensare him. 
Such fiery trials and temptations test the 
metal of manhood. No youth can with- 
stand them unless he possesses Daniel’s 
faith, courage, and fidelity. 

Il. Triumph. Does it pay to stand 
heroically by one’s principles, even at the 
risk of losing popularity, companions, and 
material benefits? Is it worth while for 
young people to remain loyal to the prin- 
ciples and practices of their Christian 
homes? 

Our lesson answers these questions. It 
reports that the simple, sober life of these 
four young men, in obedience to their reli- 
gious convictions, had fine results. The 
overseer accepted Daniel’s tactful and 
sensible proposal. He permitted these He- 
brew boys to go through school on their 
simple vegetable diet. In their final exam- 
ination, they excelled all others in body 
and mind. Their physical and mental su- 
periority was so marked that even the king 
recognized and rewarded it. 

The same thing is happening continually 
in modern life. Our kings of commerce 
and industry are looking for Daniels. They 
want young men of simple and sober hab- 
its; men of mental and moral integrity, 
who can be trusted to fill responsible posi- 
tions. The roots of success wither and die 
in a life of folly and self-indulgence. 

But Nebuchadrezzar did not see the no- 
blest fruit and the greatest advantage 
which these young men derived from their 
faithfulness. That was neither physical 
health, nor mental vigor or material suc- 
eess, but character. 

Even a Daniel may lose the visible and 
worldly benefits of a life devoted to high 
ideals. A king’s favor is capricious. 
Health fades. Business may fail, and for- 
tune crumble. But the riches of character 
abide. They are inalienable, and indestruc- 
tible. They accrue to all who, like Daniel, 
remain faithful to God. The fruits of such 
a spirit are righteousness, peace, and joy. 
Eternal life is its sure reward. 

The question remains, Whence did Daniel 
derive his strength of character? It cer- 
tainly was not the gift of Babylon, but the 
fine heritage of pious parents and faithful 
teachers in Judah. Those were the influ- 
ences that enabled this youth to remain 
pure and to become powerful even to cor- 
rupt Babylon. 

How, then, shall our youth pass un- 
harmed through the whirlpools and cess- 
pools of life? The final answer to that 
question must still be found and framed 
in our Christian homes, aided by Church 
and school. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 


Aug. 11: How the Laws of God Work for 
Our Good. Gen. 1:29-31; Rom. 8:28. 
We are definitely assured that the world 
in which we live is controlled and governed 
by law. Sometimes we call it natural law, 
sometimes spiritual law. Henry Drummond 
years ago wrote a very interesting little 
book which he ealled “Natural Law in the 
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Spiritual World.” He endeavored to show 
that the same processes which obtain in 
the world of nature may also be recognized 
in the spiritual world. Perhaps it is bet- 
ter to say that God is the creator of both 
the natural and the spiritual worlds and 
that His laws are everywhere the same. 
God is a God of law and order. The whole 
universe is built upon, ordered and con- 
trolled by law. It could not be otherwise, 
or else there would be disorder, confusion 
ending in destruction. If God then is the 
law giver, the laws which He has instituted 
and established must be in harmony with 
His own nature and being. The laws of 
God which govern the world which He has 
made, cannot be arbitrary and whimsical. 
They must be the expression of God’s plan 
and purpose for the world. God to be true 
to Himself must always have a favorable 
attitude to the world. He loves the world 
which He has made. At the dawn of crea- 
tion “the morning stars sang together and 
all the sons of God shouted for joy.” Be- 
hold! what He had wrought was very good 
indeed. The laws which He established 
were for the good of His creation. They 
were not intended to curb or limit the 
freedom of His creatures, but to develop 
and foster that freedom. Man is so dis- 
posed to find fault with the laws of God, 
unmindful of the fact that they all work 
together for man’s good. 

I. God’s laws work for our physical 
good. There are laws of health which are 
also God’s laws. These must be obeyed, 
and in the degree in which we obey them 
shall we be healthy and strong. It is only 
when we violate these laws of the body 
that we become sickly and die. These laws 
of God for our physical life are inexorable. 
They cannot be evaded or escaped. A 
prominent physician has observed that it 
is during the years from 15 to 21 that the 
reserves for long life are laid up. If in 
that period we put too much strain upon 
the heart, it is almost certain that we 
shall die before we reach sixty. That is 
the reason so many athletes. who overtax 
the heart, die suddenly early in the fifties. 
If in that period we lay up seeds of disease 
we shall not live to a good old age. On 
the contrary, if we maintain a good, sound, 
healthy body in that adolescent period, 
other things being equal, we may expect 
to round out man’s allotted age. The laws 
of health which pertain to proper food, air, 
exercise, cleanliness, all work for our physi- 
cal good, if these laws are obeyed. God 
instituted these laws to preserve life, not 
to destroy it. God gave these laws that 
we might feel well, be strong and do the 
day’s work. 

II. God’s laws work for our mental good. 
God’s laws pertain to the mind as well as 
to the body. There are intellectual as well 
as physical laws. The reasoning faculties 
work according to laws laid down by God. 
Truth must be apprehended according to 
certain definite principles. The mind will 
respond when cultivated according to its 
laws. One cannot expect to become a 
great scholar without obeying the laws of 
the mind. If we conform to these laws the 
universe with its marvels and wonders will 
unfold before our minds. We may think 
God’s thoughts after Him. We may find 
truth on every side, and come to a clearer 
understanding of God’s purpose in the 
world. 


III. God’s laws work for our moral and 
spiritual good. We may not always ac- 
knowledge this fact. Sometimes we chafe 
under what is called “The dispensation of 
Providence.” Like Paul, we “kick against 
the pricks.” But in the long run, and 
that’s the way God works, we find that 
all things work together for good. If we 
obey God’s laws for us, our moral and spir- 
itual nature will become stronger. God has 
given us very definite laws by which to 
govern our spiritual lives. We know that 
the soul that sinneth shall die, that we 
shall reap what we sow, that goodness has 
its rewards and that God is the rewarded 
of them that diligently seek Him with the 
whole heart. 

This topic relates itself to what we some- 
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times call the “Providence of God.” Prov- 
idence means literally to look before. It 
means that God sees the end at the begin- 
ning and that He so orders and controls 
things that the ultimate outcome will be 
for our good. Therefore God’s providence 
is kind and gracious. 


“Blind unbelief is sure to err 
And scan His work in vain, 
God is His own interpreter, 
And He will make it plain.” 


DR. WOLFE RETIRES AT BOWLING 
GREEN 


(Continued from Page 2) 


I got in the hall I heard Old Missus ery- 
and saying, ‘Now, Hugh, don’t sell Billie. 
God will bring you into judgment. Think 
how Amelia saved the life of your son by 
nursing him from her own breast and put 
her boy on milk. Now your son is healthy 
and strong. No, it is not right. Amelia 
was sold from her other three children, 
and Billie is all she has. Some way will 
be provided for the mortgage on the farm.’ 
Old missus was a Union woman and her 
son had married a Southern lady of wealth 
with a large number of slaves. I tipped 
back to the kitchen and hastily found 
one of the slave boys and sent word to 
my husband on an adjoining plantation to 
be sure to come up tonight, that they 
were going to sell Billie tomorrow. He 
got busy and went to his master, who was 
a Union man, and told him the story, to 
which he replied: ‘Well, Bob, take the old 
grey mare and go by and get Mrs. Hester 
(a white woman of meager means, but 
who was a strong Union woman) and take 
Amelia and Billie and go through to the 
Yankees.’ It was late when we started. 
We wanted to be sure that everybody was 
asleep. I got everything ready for break- 
fast and stole away. The moon shone 
brightly as we wound our way over the 
mountains. Billie went to sleep holding 
on to his rescuer on the horse, while Bob 
and I walked beside. At daybreak we 
came to the lines. We passed through safe- 
ly and we were sent to a nearby farm 
house and Bob entered the Yankee Army 
as a blacksmith, and again I was happy.” 
After the war was over Amelia and Bob 
with little Billie lived in a little town 
of Sneedsville, Tennessee. He* opened a 
blacksmith shop, while Amelia was note 

for her pies and cakes in the neighbor- 
hood. Billie spent most of his time with 
his father at the shop. Public schools were 
in process for white children, but as yet 
no provision was made for Negro children. 
One good-hearted, sympathetic, eurly- 
headed boy of the neighborhood grew very 
fond of Billie and each afternoon would 
come by the shop and teach Billie how to 
make letters of the alphabet. A smooth 
sandy face was used for a blackboard, 
which Billy always had prepared, and in 
this way Billie learned his letters. He 
was 11 years of age when he learned them. 
Billie grew hungry for an education. His 
mother gave him a young cow which he 
sold and with the money went over to 
Morristown, Tennessee, and entered the 
first school established in that section for 
the Negro. He remained through ‘the term. 
The teachers were white; they became 
interested in him. This school was estab- 
lished by the Northern Methodist Chureh 
of New Jersey. All the teachers were the 
pioneer women and men who came south to 
educate the children of ex-slaves. Billie 
was their first graduate. A Quaker sent 
him to Lincoln University in Pennsylva- 
nia, where he finished his college work. 
He returned south, found his mother, built 
her a comfortable home, and established 
one of the first and best high schools in 
Tennessee. After remaining the head of 
this school 18 years he sent a large num- 
ber of girls and boys to college. Seeins 
the need of a prepared ministry, he too 

his wife and 7 children and went back to 
Lincoln University to take Theology and 
was also instructor there in the University 
for five years. He returned south and be- 
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came instructor in the Bowling Green 
Academy, at which place he served as 
President for 25 years. 

So the evening sun of life is casting 
its lengthening shadows across his path- 
way as he winds his way to his Church 
each Sabbath, of which he was pastor for 
many years. He has been a very useful 
man in civie affairs and counted for the 
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highest and best in real citizenship. He 
is known as a very scholarly man and 
his high school schedule earried many col- 
lege subjects. Men and women all over 
the Southland who constitute real leader- 
ship are the products of his fidelity. The 
work at Bowling Green will be carried on 
in the usual way, with Mrs. Wolfe at the 
head. 


Mrs. 
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The Federal Circuit Court of Appeals 
ruled at Boston, July 16, in the case of 
the Hoosae Mills Corporation against the 
United States that the processing tax 
levied by the Seeretary of Agriculture Ad- 
justment Act is unconstitutional and con- 
stitutes an improper delegation of power. 
The suit was brought by the corporation 
to escape payment of $81,694 levied 
against it by the Secretary of Agriculture 
for cotton processing and floor taxes. 

A petition for an inquiry by the United 
States into the religious status of Amer- 
ican citizens resident in Mexico was pre- 
sented to President Roosevelt July 16 by 
a delegation, representing 242 members 
of the House of Representatives. The Pres- 
ident’s reply upheld freedom of belief, 
but was non-committal as to an investiga- 
tion. 

Emperor Haile Sellassie began getting 
his war machine into shape July 16 to 
meet Italy’s threat of an invasion. In a 
fighting speech before Parliament he 
pledged his own blood in leading a united 
Ethiopia in defense of its independence 
and integrity. Moslem Deputies in Parlia- 
ment pledged the support of this element 
in defense of the country. The United 
States gave moral support to the projected 
League of Nations Council meeting to seek 
a peace formula by reciting the moves 
made by the State Department in con- 
nection with the African dispute. 

The Filipino women’s hope of being able 
to vote in the Sept. 17 Commonwealth elee- 
tions faded July 16 when Governor Gen- 
eral Frank Murphy indicated he would 
unwillingly sign the electoral Bill that 
disfranchises them. 

George W. Russell, known far and wide 
as A. E.—poet, essayist, painter and dean 
of Irish letters—died at Bournemouth July 
17. He was 68 years old. : 

The Federal debt has crossed $29,000,- 
000,000 to reach another new all-time 
peak. Before the present administration, 
the high point was $26,596,701,648—at the 
end of August, 1919. This was surpassed 
in mid-June, 1934, and new highs have 
been made several times since. 

Twenty persons were injured July 17 
in a wreck of the Pennsylvania Railroad’s 
Liberty Limited at Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 

The act creating the Tennessee Valley 
Authority was held constitutional by the 
Fifth Cireuit Court of Appeals at New 
Orleans, July 17. 

The remains of an ancient city has been 
found in India which was built before 
3300 B. C. It was discovered by a research 
scholar named Utam Thakur beside the 
bed of the old Indus River in Khairpur 
State. 

After a partisan wrangle over the mer- 
its of the New Deal, the House adopted, 
July 18, by a vote of 258 to 88, the Ad- 
ministration bill prohibiting suits against 
the Government for damages growing out 
of abrogation of gold clauses in contracts. 

The Hitler government, through Gen- 
eral Hermann Goering, head of the Secret 
State Police, informed the Catholic clergy 
of Germany, July 18, that attacks on the 
new German State from pulpit or parish 
house would be dealt with as assaults on 
the government’s authority. 


John H, Shaw, importer and exporter of 
New York City, has been named as Hthi- 
opia’s first Consul-General and only diplo- 
matie representative of the United States. 
Ethiopia maintains no legation in Wash- 
ington, so Mr. Shaw, who is 48 years old, 
will be the ranking diplomatic representa- 
tive of the African power in this country. 

Miss Annie Smith Peck, famous woman 
mountain climber, lecturer and linguist, 
died in New York City, July 18, at the 
age of 84. 

Work relief was denied to able-bodied 
men in 16 counties in Iowa and the men 
were admonished to accept employment in 
the harvest fields. Reports from Minne- 
sota July 20 stated that wheat fields in 
that state were awaiting the harvest— 
that labor scarcity had arisen which 
threatened to endanger the entire crop. 

For the third time within a week dis- 
aster has struck down a giant airplane of 
the Royal Dutch Airlines. The plane 
crashed July 20 in a forest on a mountain 
in Italian Switzerland. The 9 passengers 
and the crew of 4 were killed. 

Paris arrested 1,000 persons at a demon- 
stration July 19 against the pay cuts in 
salaries of civil service workers. In his 
task of trying to save the franc, Premier 
Pierre Laval ordered a massive reduction 
in expenditures. 

All written evidence bearing on the 
activities of the Associated Gas and Elec- 
trie Company and its numerous subsidiary 
units in twenty-six States against the 
“death-sentence” clause in the Utility 
Holding Company Bill was ordered destroy- 
ed when it became evident that a Senate 
investigation was certain, according to a 
statement made to the Senate Lobby Com- 
mittee. 

The Senate voted, July 19, to allow 
limited AAA: tax recovery suits. The bal- 
lot for the compromise plan and against 
the President was 61 to 23. The Senate 
Democrats voted nearly two to one to 
allow citizens access to the courts for 
suits to recover illegally collected process- 
ing taxes on agricultural commodities 
where they could prove conclusively that 
the tax had not been passed on either to 
the consumer or the farmer. 

William L. Ransom, New York utilities 
lawyer, was elected president of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association at its recent conven- 
tion at Los Angeles. 

The issuance of a special three-cent com- 
memorative postage stamp for the centen- 
nial anniversary of the inauguration of the 
statehood of Michigan, to be celebrated 
Nov. 1, was authorized, July 20, by Post- 
master General Farley. 

The Home Owners Loan Corporation up 
to July 15 had started 712 foreclosure pro- 
ceedings against home owners who, by de- 
sign or otherwise, have failed to meet their 
payments on loans granted to save their 
properties from foreclosure. Already 104 
homes have been foreclosed and are in the 
hands of the HOLC for disposition. 

Sectarian riots in Belfast that led to 
the destruction of many homes of Cath- 
olics resulted in serious counter sectarian 
outbreaks in the Irish Free States, July 21. 

Anne D, Sedgwick (Mrs. Basil De Selin- 
court), novelist, died at Hampstead Eng- 
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land, July 21, at the age of 62. She was 
born at Englewood, N. J. 

The British Government has definitely 
abandoned the naval ratios written into 
the Washington treaty of 1922, and reaf- 
firmed in the London treaty of 1930. This 
is the outcome of Japan’s annulling of the 
Washington Naval Treaty last December 
and of opposition shown by other powers 
to continuance of the minor ratios assign- 
ed to them. 

Martial law was declared in 
Haute, Ind., July 22 on account 
general strike in that city. 


The intensified National Socialist drives 
in Germany against Jews, Catholics, Pro- 
testants, “reactionaries”, profiteers and 
others continued July 22 on an ever widen- 
ing front. The drives are rapidly spread- 
ing from Berlin throughout the nation ear- 
rying unrest, nervousness and tension to 
the whole population. - 

The 50th anniversary of the death of 
Ulysses 8. Grant was commemorated July 
23 in services under the tree that the 
former President planted when he visited 
Tokyo in 1878. Ceremonies were also held 
at his tomb on Riverside Drive, New York 
City. 


Terre 
of the 


GENERAL SYNOD NOTES 
Rev. J. Rauch Stein, D.D., Stated Clerk 


Of the 57 Classes now on the roll of the 
General Synod 35 have reported the date 
of their respective Annual Meetings for 
the opening of the year 1936. Will the 22 
which have not yet determined the date 
for this meeting make prompt effort to do 
so and advise this office before the 10th 
of August? The manuscript copy for the 
1936 Year Book and Almanae is now be- 
ing assembled. It is generally desired that 
the information which it contains shall be 
complete and reliable. Hach Classis, there- 
fore, should promptly assume responsibili- 
ty for supplying the necessary data. 


The time and place of meeting in the 
fall of the year for all of the Classes that 
have regularly been meting in fall ses- 
sion have now been scheduled, with the 
exception of the Central Hungarian, Fort 
Wayne, Central Ohio, and West Ohio 
Classes. From these four Classes informa- 
tion will probably be received in time to 
be included in the record about to be pub- 
lished in the Church periodicals. 


Here is a substantial note of encourage- 
menu and cheer in the Statistical Summary 
for the last calendar year. Let it be 
echoed throughout the Church! Every one 
of; the six Synods has had a noteworthy 
increase in its Communicant Membership. 
In the Eastern Synod the increase is 626; 
in Ohio, 415; in the Synod of the North- 
west, 348; in Pittsburgh, 312; in the Synod 
of the Potomac, 260; and in the Synod of 
the Mid-West, 316—a combined increase 
of 2,277 Communicant Members—the 
equivalent of four fine congregations of 
more than 500 members each. This is an 
evidence of external growth. We could 
heartily wish that the record of Beneyo- 
lent Giving were such as to suggest similar 
evidence of internal growth; but the sta- 
tistical truth is that we have fallen short 
in our Benevolences by $3,381. True, there 
has been an increase of $54,837 in the 
giving of our people for Congregational 
Purposes, but if these two statements 
could be reversed so that the Statistics 
would tell how we increased in our giving 
for others and decreased in giving to our- 
selves, would that not be a more thrilling 
story? Surely our numerical increase 
would then be fitly mated with an in- 
crease in spiritual power evidenced in the 
grateful giving of self and substance. 
Perhaps that may be the thrilling news 
when the Statistics for 1935 have been 
assembled. The signs of the Statistics 
now face forward hopefully. Let us fol- 
low the gleam! 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN _ 


Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 


This is the oldest of the educational institu- 
tions of the Reformed Church. It is conducted 
by the three (Mnglish) Hastern Synods. The 
Professors, members of the Board of Visitors 
and members of the Board of Trustees are 
elected by the Synods. It provides a course 
of three years. It has a faculty of eight 
Professors and Instructors. It also offers a 
post-graduate course of two years, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 
free. 

For catalogue or information address the 
President, 


REV. GEO. W. RICHARDS, 


D. D LLeD:;, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 


Seven new buildings recently erected. 
The “Fackenthal lLaboratories” offers 
most complete equipment for work in the 
Sciences for pre-medical students. The 
new indoor Swimming Pool completes a 
very thorough equipment for athletics. 
The Plan of Comprehensive Final Exam- 
inations enriches the curriculum and 
provides for the most modern needs in 
education. Write for catalog. 

Scholarships Available for Students 

for the Ministry 
JOHN A. SCHAEFFER, PH.D.,Sco.D., President 


URSINUS COLLEGE 


GEORGE L. OMWAKE, LL.D., President 


Approved by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, The American 
Association of University Women and the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities. Exceptional ad- 
vantages for instruction and study in all branches 
of the sciences and the liberal arts. Group System 
providing special preparation for the professions 
and intellectual occupations. Fourteen modernly 
equipped laboratories, two fine auditoriums, twenty- 
six classrooms, and more than a score of confer- 
ence rooms for professors. Library and Gymnasium. 
Twenty acres of improved fields for athletics. A 
strictly residential college for men and women. 
Expenses held to a minimum. 


For information address 
FRANKLIN I. SHEEDER, Jr. 


Registrar 
COLLEGEVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


The Mercersburg 
Academy 


Thorough instruction, college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address $ 


BOYD. EDWARDS, D.D., S.T.D., LL.D. 
Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood College 


HENRY I. STAHR, D.D., 
President 


Accredited college for women. A.B., 
and B.S. in Home Economics. 
Teacher-training. Twelve modern, 
well-equipped buildings, including 
new dormitory. 125 acres. 
For catatogue address 
REGISTRAR, 
HOOD COLLEGE, Frederick, Md. 


CH URGE 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


[he secretary has had a delightful visit 
to Somerset Classis, speaking on the work 
of our Board on Sunday morning in Rev. 
Blanchard A. Black’s Church in Meyers- 
dale, and on Sunday evening to Rev. Albert 


M. Wright’s congregation in Salisbury. 
Monday evening in St. Mark’s, Rev. J. 
Karl Gindlesperger, pastor. This Church 


is six miles from Meyersdale. One hun- 
dred and thirty men and fifty-five ladies 
from Rev. Wm. Black’s Chureh Bible 


Classes came to St. Mark’s for an outing 
with a chicken dinner at six o’clock, and 
this was followed by the Church service. 
This arrangement solved the problem of 
Church attendance by giving us a large 
congregation on Monday night. The old- 
est person present was Elder William Ha- 
ber, eighty years of age. It was a most 
delightful service. Tuesday evening we 
had a fine congregation in Mt. Zion’s 
Church, Rey. Frank D. Witmer, pastor. 
The people in this section do not seem to 
know about the depression. Fine farms, 
beautiful homes, good crops, splendid peo- 
ple. Church services well attended. The 
The people speak well of their ministers. 
We congratulate both pastors and people 
on the fine fellowship and splendid work 
they are doing. 

With the help of our good friend, Rev. 
James D. Andrew, D.D., Lexington, N. C., 
we had arranged for a series of services 
in that Classis covering three Sundays 
with three services each Sunday, and a 
service each night in the two weeks. But 
we find that this will conflict with other 
duties to such an extent that we are asking 
Dr. Andrews and the ministers of North 
Carolina Classis to move the services up to 
October 27 and the two weeks and three 
Sundays following, so far as possible keep- 
ing the same order, with services on corre- 
sponding dates. At that time the weather 
will be cooler. We will be further remov- 
ed from the danger of infantile paralysis, 
from which children have suffered in the 
eastern part of the State. We are likely 
to have a better attendance in the coun- 
try districts. In every way this change 
will be for the best. Hoping that pastors 
can arrange to make the change, we are 
looking forward to a delightful series of 
services. ~ 
—J. W. Meminger, Secretary. 
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Miss Rosa E. Ziegler, Editor, 
440 N. 7th St., Lebanon, Pa. 


Mrs. R. S. J. Dutrow of Frederick, Md., 
has resigned as President of the W. M. 8S. 
of Potomac Synod on account of illness. 
Mrs. Paul D. Yoder of Codorus, Pa., who 
was the 1st Vice-Pres., has been appointed 
to fill the vacaney for the ensuing year, 
Miss Mary Hoffheins of Carlisle, Pa., has 
been appointed first Vice-Pres. and Mrs. 
R. 8. J. Dutrow as 2nd Vice-Pres. 


Music plays a real important part in the 
life of the students of Miyagi College, Sen- 
dai, Japan. The Japanese are especially 
anxious to learn foreign music. All the 
College girls take singing, the girls being 
divided into five classes for chorus work 
according to their musical ability and 
previous training. These five courses are: 
Singing I, IJ, and III, and Part-Singing 
A and B, the latter two being classes be- 
longing to the Conservatory of Music and 
including also especially talented girls 


from other College Courses. Dr. Kate 
Hansen is the Head of this fine Music 
Department. She is assisted by Miss Han- 


old, and Japanese teachers who are gradu- 
ates of the Miyagi College Musie Course. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Cedar Crest College 
The Reformed Church 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
WILLIAM F. CURTIS, Litt. D. 
President 
A. B. and B. S. Degrees 
Religious Education and Social Service es- 
pecially commended by our Church leaders. 
Exceptional Opportunities for Permanent 
Investments. Confer with the President 
or his Field Associate, Rev. Genes W. 

Spotts, Telford, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
Academy 


Lancaster Pennsylvania 
A College Preparatory School for Boys 
Enters about 40 boys per year to 12 to 

15 colieges. Phi Beta Kappa honors in 

four colleges last year. Fine school home, 

thorough work and helpful supervision. 

Moderate cost. 

Send for illustrated catalogue. 


EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M. Pd.D., 
Principal 


@ataerba College 


HOWARD R. OMWAKE, President 
Salisbury, N. C. 


“In the Beautiful Piedmont’’ 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


First term June 10 to July 19 
Second term July 22 to Aug. 30 


All work on full college basis and acceptable 
toward Bachelor’s degree 


Courses for college students seeking advanced 
standing or for high school graduates wishing te 
begin college work at once, thereby effecting e« 
considerable saving of time and money. 


For catalog and further information address 
John C. Hadley, Director of the Summer Session 
Salisbury, N. C. 


HEIDELBERG COLLEGE 


TIFFIN, OHIO 


A STANDARD COLLEGE FOUNDED 1850 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 


College of Arts and Science 
Conservatory of Music 
School of Oratory 
Art Department 
Heidelberg trains ministers, missionaries, religious 
directors and social workers, and offers also pre- 


pre-journalism 
administration. 


pre-law, 
and courses 


snedical, 
courses, 


Heidelberg insists upon high standards of 
scholarship, personal contact with mature teachers, 
an unmistakable Christian atmosphere, and the 
minimum expense. 


pre- engineering, 
in business 


For free catalogue write to 


CHARLES E. MILLER, D.D., LL.D. 
President. 


Mrs. W. G. Seiple and Mrs. Helen Weed 
Gerhard also do Part-time Music teach- 


~ ing. 


A Special Children’s Day has been set 
aside by the Chinese government to be 
celebrated on April 4th each year. All 
schools are to have a holiday that day. 
Our Chen Teh Girls’ School observed the 
Holiday for the first time this past April 
4th by taking a half day for playing with 
the children. Teachers and children put 
on an entertainment, and teachers and 
children played together. 

Did you know that there is to be a 
Golden Anniversary Shower of “Outlook 
of Missions” Subscriptions between now | 
and April, 1938? Miss Hinkle has chal- — 
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lenged the Literature Secretaries to work 
for a net increase of 500 Subseriptions in 
that time. Can we not all help by finding 
a new Subscriber? 

Did you know that the Japanese love a 
crooked tree? Their greatest delight is to 
train a tree to grow into unnatural shapes 
and the more crooked they become, the 
better the Japanese people seem to like 
it. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
BAGHDAD 


The Tenth Annual Graduating Exercises 
of the American School for Boys in Bagh- 
dad had an interest and significance this 
year which possibly cannot be said of any 
other Commencement. After the invita- 
tions were sent out to the prominent 
people of the city and the high offitials, 
a local religious publication issued a spec- 
ial edition asking the guest speaker and 
the people not to come to the graduating 
ceremony on the ground that the School 
is a “missionary school.’ The guest 
speaker was His Excellency Nasrat Beg 
Farasi, formerly Minister of Finance and 
later Minister of Education, and at 
present the director general in the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs. The result was 
that the attendance was the largest in 
the history of the School, and more promi- 
nent people than ever were present. The 
mayor of the city, ministers of state, mem- 
bers of the house of deputies and the sen- 
ate, as well as the guest speaker of the 
day were present. When Nasrat Beg be- 
gan his speech he said that he had letters 
asking him not to come, but said he, “T 
chose to come.” 

Besides, the Iraq government, on its 
own initiative, did a fine thing on this 
occasion. As soon as the paper was is- 
sued and distributed the high officials, 
without a protest from the School, sus- 
pended the publication; or in the words 
of the “Iraq Times,” “The authorities took 
immediate steps to close down this news- 
paper.” This was a noble act and shows 
the attitude of the government and the 
people of Baghdad toward the School. 

It was a great sight to see about 1500 
people fill the school garden and the roofs 
of the surrounding buildings. It was the 
best Commencement the School ever held. 
The orations of -the students were excel- 
lent, and some of them were printed in 
the local newspapers. Twenty-four stu: 
dents were graduated from High School 
and forty were promoted to High School 
from the Primary School. Many prizes 
were also awarded. This was the tenth 
Commencement and completed the tenth 
year of fruitful labors in the history of 
the School. Much has been achieved and 
great progress has been made in these 
years. —Calvin K. Staudt. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


_ Jesus Christ and World Evangelization. 
By Alexander McLeish. John Wonsto 
Co., pp. 188. $1.50. 

The title of the work takes one back a 
full generation to the work done by the 
writer of the Foreword of this volume, 
John R. Mott, and “The Evangelization of 
the World in This Generation”. Like that 
other work, this is not for those who would 
have their religious facts sugar-coated and 
broken up into convenient doses, illustrat- 
ed and illuminated, in fact one cannot 
imagine such an one picking up a work 
of this sort at any rate: But if you want 
to face the literal teaching of the Scerip- 
ture on this whole subject, and also to see 
the far-reaching implications involved, 
this work is a most valuable one indeed. 

Two-thirds of the work is taken up with 
the contents of the teaching of the Gos- 
pels, the early Palestine Church, the Gen- 
tile Church, and Revelation. One feels 
that perhaps this might have been made 


TENNENT COLLEGE OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


_ Trains for a life-work of Christian service as 
foreign missionary. Highest standards. 


and for ministers’ wives. 


bills for a year. Scholarship loans and self-help. 


Approved by Eastern Synod and General Synod. 


ice pastor’s assistant, Church secretary, deaconess, home and 
i is. Minimum entrance requirement sixteen units. F 
leading to degree of Bachelor of Religious Education. 


Four-year course 
Also, courses for college graduates, for ministers, 
$400 pays a student’s college 


Write for catalog and application blank. 


President Clinton H. Gillingham, D. D., 1122 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WERNERSVILLE, PENNA. 
HILLSIDE COTTAGE 


On Picturesque South Mts. Homelike and 
restful. — Moderate Rates. — Recreation. 


KATHERINE GERHART 


Send for Folder and SPECIAL 
OFFER atlow prices. Tray and 36 
glasses $6.50 up. Extra Glasses 
$1.00 dozen. Collection and Bread 
Plates. Pastor’s Sick Outfits, etc. 


THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE CO., Box 3, Lima, Ohio 


HAYFEVER 


ASTHMA and SUMMER COLDS are unnecessary. 
Complete relief only $1.00 Postpaid. Nothing else 
to buy. Over 40,000 HOLFORD’S WONDER 
INHALERS sold last year alone. Mail $1.00 today 
for full season’s relief to THE DANDEE CO., 252 
HENNEPIN AVENUE, MINNEAPOLIS, MIN- 
NESOTA, or write for Free Booklet. 


shorter without loss, yet evidence is not 
easily collected into such shape as to 
make a continuous story, and the writer 
does not attempt it. He does give the 
facts, sometimes with interpretations 
which one cannot follow, yet honestly and 
carefully done, and as such it has a perma- 
nent value. 

The remaining third is a challenge to 
work out what we see and believe, and 
that is very fine indeed. There is a spirit 
of “this one thing I do” running through- 
out the work that challenges and inspires 
one. How sorely we are in need of preach- 
ing and living with convictions. The 
author has them. —Clayton H. Ranck 


Guiding the Experience of Worship. By 
Marie Cole Powell. Methodist Book Con- 
cern. 263 pp. $1.10. 


Another valuable addition has been 
made to the list of text-books prepared 
by the Leadership Training Publishing 
Association. Mrs. Powell is one of the 
most competent writers in the field of re- 
ligious education, and she has done an ex- 
cellent work in this difficult field. With- 
out raising controversial issues, her treat- 
ment makes room for a wide range of 
ideas on the subject of worship, as well 
as for much further development and ex- 
perimentation in the planning of worship 
programs for local Churches. 

Her definition of worship is broadly in- 
elusive. She realizes that the experience 
of worship may fit into not one, but many 
psychological patterns, and that it’s an 
experience involving a variety of moods 
at different times and under different cir- 
cumstances. Essential in every experience 
of worship, as she interprets it, is the con- 
sciousness of the living God, and the task 
of the leader of worship is to plan experi- 
ences that will make God real to the wor- 
shipper. 

The scope of the book, of course, is par- 
ticularly the guidance of worship in the 
Church School, although she relates that 
to the total worship program of the 
Church, dealing with the related problems 
of preparing children for attendance at 
the worship services of the Church. 

Chapters are devoted also to the use of 
specific materials of worship, such as 
music, prayer, visualization materials, and 
to leadership in and preparation of pupils 
for worship. Pastors, general and depart- 
ment superintendents and all who are re- 
sponsible for leadership of worship ser- 
vices should own and study this manual. 

—A N. §S. 


South Mountain Manor 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


Delightful for the Summer Holiday. 
Large Outdoor Swimming Pool. 
Large Ballroom. Golf. Saddle Horses. 


$5 Daily $30 Weekly 
Capacity 300. Phone Reading 8-1031 
R. Roland Binkley, Managing Director 


(American 


Plan) 


Many people with defective hearing 
and Head Noises enjoy conversation, 
goto Theatreand Church because they 
use Leonard Invisible Ear Drums which 
resemble Tiny Megaphones fitting 

in the Ear entirely out of sight. 

No wires, batteries or head piece. 

They are inexpensive. Write for 
booklet and sworn statement of pRUM 
the inventor who was himself deaf. 


A. 0. LEONARD, Inc.. Suite 37, 70 5th Ave., New York 


PARKER'S HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff-Stops Hair Falling 


Imparts Color and BeautytoGray 
and Faded Hair - 


6oc. and $1.00 at Druggists. 


WOMEN DRINKERS 

Every generation has had its women 
who could carry their liquor—and did. 
But if reports are true, women today take 
their cocktails along with the men, and 
bid fair to outdrink their brothers in the 
race for prosperity through liquor. Be- 
cause of this growing custom, writers in 
popular journals, and even the wife of the 
President, have urged the necessity of edu- 
eating young girls in the art of drinking. 

Yet, despite society’s endorsement of the 
habit, there is inherent in the minds of 
all who have at heart the good of society 
and the preservation of the race a deep 
repulsion to the drink habit among 
women, A drunken father of a family has 
always been regarded as pretty hopeless; 
but when the mother takes up the habit, 
no basis for decency in the family is left. 

But women are paying for their indulg- 
ence. O. O. MeIntyre, popular columnist, 
recently used a letter from a nurse in a 
private’ sanitarium which described the 
“rich debauchers”’—young women addicts 
of liquor and drugs. To the columnist the 
nurse wrote that cocktail parties are the 
gateway barriers for most’ of the cases 
which finally end up in the sanitarium. 

A writer in the “Wall Street Journal” 
of August 3, reports that the increase in 
drinking among women since repeal has 
produced “whiskey faces” and given a 
new problem to the beauty specialists. 
The whiskey face is described as one in 
which “the veins stand out, lines hard, and 
complexion bad’. The writer says: “The 
duty of every person who has the Ameri- 
can woman’s beauty at heart is to get 
her back to the water wagon as soon as 
possible.” 

—Reprinted from “The Boston Transcript” 
in “The Brethren Evangelist’ 


OBITUARY 


MRS. R. W. HERBSTER 


The funeral services for Mrs. R. W. 
Herbster of Prospect, O., were held in the 
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home on July 15, with Rev. E. A. Grad- 
wohl, the local pastor, in charge. Dr. H. 
L. Beam, professor ot English Bible at 
Heidelberg College, led in prayer, and the 
sermon was preached by Dr. Charles E. 
Miller, president of Heidelberg College. 
Mrs. Herbster died on July 12 at the age 
of fifty-nine and a half years. She had 
been an active member of Zion Reformed 
Church of Prospect all her life. Her great- 
est contribution had been made through 
the Woman’s Missionary Society, where 
she had served as local president, Classical 
corresponding secretary and _ president, 
Synodical recording secretary and _ presi- 
dent and General Synodical treasurer. She 
had resigned the latter office only a little 
over a year ago, because of continued ill- 
ness. Mrs. Herbster leaves her husband, 
R. W. Herbster; a daughter, Mrs. Annetta 
Winter; a son, Rev. Ben M. Herbster of 
Norwood; two grandchildren, Richard Win- 
ter and Jane Herbster; and two sisters, 
Mrs. D. A. Miller of Basil, O., and Mrs. 
M. F. Freeman of North Lewisburg. 


HORACE L. SHELLENBERGER 


Horace Leidy Shellenberger, deacon, 
treasurer, and Women’s Bible Class teach- 
er, at St. John’s Reformed Church, Lans- 
dale, Pa., was escorted into the “other 
room” during his sleep at 1.30 o’clock, 
Sunday, July 14, the birthday of his wife, 
Maggie Underkoffler Shellenberger. 

Mr. Shellenberger, the son of Jesse and 
Amanda ‘Shellenberger, was born near 
Hatfield on Nov. 17, 1875. Having been 
baptized in infancy, he was confirmed by 
the Rev. J. G. Dengler, at Emmanuel- 
Leidy’s Church, near Souderton, on Nov. 
7, 1891. Since that time he has been a 
faithful and active member of the Church. 
He came to his last Church home in Lans- 
dale simultaneously with his last pastor, 
the Rev. Alfred Nevin Sayres, in the 
spring of 1923, being immediately elected 
a deacon and chosen to teach the Wo- 
men’s Bible Class. During that period he 
was never absent from a Communion and 
always present at both morning and even- 
ing services on the Lord’s Day. 

In the community his interests were 
numerous. He was assistant cashier of 
the First National Bank, a profession he 
had pursued in his former location at Sou- 
derton, Green Lane and Pennsburg. He 
was also a member of the Lansdale Ro- 
tary Club and was identified with many 
civic movements. 

In these varied capacities he made a 
multitude of friends and stood high in the 
esteem of his fellow-townsmen. In public 
and in private life he was indeed “an 
Israelite in whom there is no guile,” and 
men knew him only to admire him and to 
cherish his friendship. 

For some time he had been aware of a 
menacing heart condition, so that his sud- 
den death was more of a shock than a sur- 
prise to his family, which include, besides 
his widow, a son, Charles U. Shellenberger, 
general secretary of the Amsterdam, N. 
Y., Y. M. C. A., and a daughter Ethel, 
teacher at Souderton High School. Sur- 
viving brothers and sisters are: Harvey 
Shellenberger, Philadelphia; Francis Shel- 
lenberger, Souderton; Mrs. Gottlieb Hutt, 
Philadelphia; and Miss Hannah Shellen- 
berger, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Shellenberger’s last activity was the 
final preparation to teach the lesson in 
the Chureh School the next day. His own 
class was to be combined with the rest of 
the Women’s Department for the day, and 
as he set about this final study, he re- 
marked to Mrs. Shellenberger, “You know, 
tomorrow is my big day.” What a big 
day it proved to be for him! The eternal 
day of intimate fellowship with his Mas- 
ter and Lord! 

The burial service was conducted by his 
pastor at Huff’s Funeral Home and inter- 
ment was made in Leidy’s Cemetery. A 
vast array” of beautiful floral tributes 
bore eloquent testimony to the affection- 
ate regard of his friends and neighbors. 

—A. N.S. 


THE 1935 RALLY DAY INVITATIONS 
ARE MOST ATTRACTIVE! 


20 Cents per Dozen; $1.25 per 100 


FOR THE CRADLE ROLL OR NURSERY 
DEPARTMENT 


(They brought also infants to Jesus.) 


1915. The attractive mother and baby are on 
their way to the Rally Day Service. The invitation 


will be found on the reverse side of the card. 


1915 


FOR THE BEGINNERS, 
DEPARTMENT 


1916. Just see the happy children com- 
ing from all directions to attend Rally Day 
at their school. Rally Day is a happy day 
for them. An appropriate Bible text is 
printed around the border, also the invita- 
tion _is printed on the back of the card. 1916 


FOR THE PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


“Here we are. We have come to remind 
all of you that Sunday is Rally Day.” 

1917. Bright and cheery faces show how 
glad the children are that Rally Day will 
soon be here. The design of this card is 
full of interest. An impressive Bible text 
is printed below the design. The invita- 
tion is printed on the reverse side. 


FOR THE JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


1918. The children are having a picnic and all 
are enjoying themselves. Seeing the Church in 
the distance reminds them of Rally Day and they 
are all going to the service. The Bible verse is 
arranged at the top of the design and the invitation 
will be found on the reverse side. 


1918 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, SENIOR AND ADULT 
DEPARTMENTS 


1919. This card can be used as a general card 
and no doubt will attract a great deal of interest. 
It will be welcomed by the scholars everywhere. 
Schools should use this card in large numbers as 
it is bound to bring big results. . ee 


A very appropriate verse has been placed on the 
Church bulletin board. 


An urgent invitation is printed on the reverse 
side. 
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